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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Charles Fleischer, formerly of 
Boston, now of New York, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston, Jan. 7. 
He took as his subject: “Some Thoughts 
on Religion in America,’’ and his interest- 
ing address resulted in an animated dis- 
cussion. Dr. Fleischer was born in Bres- 
lau, Germany, Dec. 23, 1871, and came to 
America in 1880. He was graduated from 
the College of the City of New York in 
1888 and from the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati in 1893. He became rabbi 
of Temple Israel in Boston in 1894 and 
held that position until 1911. Since then 
he has been an independent iecturer and 
contributor to magazines and newspapers. 
His home is at 317 East 17th Street, 
New York City. Dr. Marshall intro- 
duced the speaker of the day, calling him 
one of the real catholic spirits of the 
country. Dr. Fleischer spoke in part as 
follows: 

“T realize I am here under Universalist 
auspices. Dr. Marshall has accused me 
of being a Catholic. Therefore I feel at 
home. I am both. Catholics and Uni- 
versalists forget the meaning of the high 
sounding and inclusive titles they have 
taken. I wish they did not. I wish that 
all of us did not so often invent names in a 
dynamic impulse and then slip back into 
a static condition. 

“As one who habitually indulges him- 
self in the luxury of freedom in thinking, 
I am grateful for every such opportunity 
as this to say in public what I think 
privately about religion in America. 

“And, first, I want to express my joy 
in the existence of a vast and growing army 
of the religiously unaffiliated and unem- 
ployed. They are the hope of religion 
and the prophecy of continued religious 
evolution. Indeed, the hosts of the free 
in spirit mean more for the cause of 
spirituality than the static mass who re- 
main members of the traditional forms of 
faith. 

“There is no need to talk much of con- 
flict between religion and science. Ob- 
viously, truth is one, and there can be no 
conflict between a truth of science and a 
truth of religion. There can be quarrel 
only between a truth and a falsehood, or 
between two falsehoods, or between fact 
and theory, or between two theories. 
But never between truths. 

“Lately, Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, of 
Smith College, asked for a restatement of 
the idea of God in harmony with our 
knowledge of the universe and of man. 
Immediately, he was assailed by the com- 
placent, intolerant protagonists of con- 
ventional, crystallized, traditional forms 
of faith. It is well for Dr. Barnes and 
other aspiring religionists that the de- 
fenders of static orthodoxy have no per- 
secuting power in our'day. But evidently 
the rancor remains that has always proved 


the essential irreligiousness of the de- 
fenders of the faith. 

“However, history has shown that, 
even within the ranks of the various sects 
of Christendom, evoiution of belief is a 
fact. And this evolution has always been 
forced upon the little religionists by the 
free and courageous few, who demanded 
restatement of theistic and moral con- 
ceptions based upon the wider experience, 
the greater knowledge, and the growing 
spirit of man. 

“T mention the Barnes incident at such 
length, because I regard it as symptomatic 
of the health and hope of religion in Ameri- 
ca. Nothing would be more menacing 
to the future of religion with us than the 
rebirth of that tyranny that once made 
the majority, or even entrenched minori- 
ties, the arbiters of thought and speech 
regarding God. I would lose all hope for 
religion in America, if to the arrogant 
censorship of the orthodox were added 
the cynical, silent indifference of the un- 
affiliated and free. 

“As it is, I believe that out of the com- 
plex humanity, the militant democracy, 
the reverent rationalism, the scientific 
spirituality, which increasingly and more 
actively emerge in America, there is 
evolving a new and distinctive type of 
religion, whose formulation awaits the 
American poet, seer, prophet, philosopher, 
metaphysician, before becoming the con- 
scious, enthusiastic, vital, dynamic Amer- 
ican religion. 

“T have faith in the human stuff. Such 
faith in it that I can not believe that the 
universe has been in travail all these ages: 
only to produce the perfect institution 
to-day, which we can not change in any 
way without degenerating. When Pro- 
fessor Barnes of Smith College spoke as. 
he did before the scientists the other day, 
not only did Cardinal Hayes rise in pro- 
test but liberal ministers joined in the out- 
cry against the devilish demand for truth 
in the sphere of religion. One would think 
that Universalists would be anxious for 
more light, yet I doubt if there would be 
more than two here who would entertain 
such a request as Dr. Barnes made. The 
younger generation is insisting that there 
must be a restatement of ultimates.’’ 

Following the address Dr. van Schaick, 
Mr. Cardall, Mr. Vossema, and Mr. Paige 
asked questions and took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Owing to the failure of refreshments to: 
arrive Rev. Cornelius Greenway for the 
second time promptly stepped into the 
gap, made hasty purchases in near-by 
stores, and had a delicious luncheon ready. 
He was assisted by Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe and Mrs. Greenway. Mrs. van 
Schaick, who was in Washington, was 
represented by Dr. van Schaick on the 
committee for the day, and he was assisted 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Editorial 


THE LETTER FROM MR. COUDEN 
HE Rev. William Couden of Providence con- 
fesses himself bewildered, but he does not 
write like a bewildered man. He contributes 
an interesting analysis of the situation concerning 
“comity and unity” as it appears to him, and asks 
interesting questions. 

What either an individual or an organization 
will do in the future is unknown and unknowable. 
We will, however, make as clear as possible the situ- 
ation concerning unity as it exists to-day. We will 
also state our convictions of what ought to be done. 

Mr. Couden refers to a working agreement with 
Unitarians. That agreement covers matters of dual 
fellowship and co-operative effort. It still is in 
existence, is not likely to be abrogated, has done good, 
and in our opinion will go on doing good. Discussions 
even take place concerning the practicability of 
uniting the Unitarian and Universalist Churches—and 
no harm is done. The Lowell meetings on the 22d 
will have the matter up. 

Mr. Couden cites the history of the Congre- 
gational-Universalist overture. In saying that this 
overture should have been received and disposed of 
one way or another, Mr. Couden overlooks two things: 
1. That it was received and that the recommenda- 
tions of the two Commissions were acted upon favor- 
ably by our General Convention, and provision made 
for further joint study as to future steps. 2. That 
the history of such matters always shows that it is 
wiser to take a step at a time. 

Mr. Couden charges that the matter of our 
relations with the Unitarians was thrown into the 
discussion with the deliberate intention of creating 
confusion. Doubtless there were people who deliber- 
ately set out to stop any approach of the Universalist 
and Congregational Churches to each other, but they 
were not numerous or influential. The raising of the 
Unitarian question was perfectly natural and right, 
im most cases done from high motives, and rendered 
a distinct service in revealing the true intent of the 
Joint Statement as something larger and nobler than 
any rapprochement between two or even three bodies. 

“Now where are we?’ asks Mr. Couden. Our 
editorials do not tell him much. Perhaps we are not 
to blame, he thinks. Perhaps our denominational 
anarchy is at fault. The denomination is on its way, 
but where? 


Let us admit frankly that what Mr. Couden calls 
“anarchy” we call democracy. We rejoice in it. 
No bishop or cabinet can authoritatively say what 
we will or will not do. The Universalist General 
Convention comes the nearest to an authority, but 
it can not coerce any State Convention. No State 
Convention can coerce any parish. No parish can 
limit the liberty of any member. Whatever we do as 
a general body on union or federation will not bind 
anybody unwilling to be bound. But we have all gone 
along together so far. There is a chance that we may 
all want to go along together in every decision. We 
have faith because of the glory and beauty of the 
proposition that is up—the bedrock truth of the 
principle back of the Joint Statement. Let us make 
it clear: 

It is possible that Universalists might serve God 
and man best by uniting with Unitarians. Some so 
hold. It is possible that by union with the Con- 
gregational churches they might best fulfill their 
destiny. Some hold that. And it is possible also 
that there is greatest usefulness of all in keeping out 
of all alliances, federations or mergers. Good people 
can be found to defend this thesis. 

_ But what the Commissions of the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist Churches attempted, dealt 
with specific mergers only incidentally. They at- 
tempted to find a principle of union and to state it 
—as applicable to divided branches of Methodism and 
Presbyterianism as of Congregationalism. We be- 
lieve they did find it. We are more sure of it when we 
find people weary of the impossible task of whittling 
down creeds to a common denominator, turning to 
it with hope. That principle says that church union 
to be effective must rest not upon a creed but upon an 
attitude, a spirit, a character, a way of life, an under- 
lying faith. 

All along the road that the churches have come 
are the wrecks of futile attempts to agree upon words, 
and illustrations of the comradeship born of common 
service and underlying faith. 

Quite true, there must be an intellectual basis 
asa starting point. We do not invalidate the great 
proposition of the Commissions by insisting that we 
have to admit our existence and the existence of God, 
our worth and the worth of God, as a starting point. 
But the Commissions broadly describe this starting 
pomt as acceptance as trustworthy of a life that, 
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above all others that have been lived, testifies to the 
infinite love of God.and the supreme value in the 
scheme of things of man—the child of God. 

Now what the Commissions have done is to set 
up a standard to which all may repair who are willing. 
If we do accept the principle, if we do repair to it, 
what then? No one knows for sure. But we believe 
it means a new federation of all churches eventually 
and a complete merger of some churches. 

There is time for a discussion of merger when it 
becomes an issue, but we now simply point out that 
whatever form it might take, if made with churches 
of an independent type, it could not possibly destroy 
the independence, identity or personality of those 
going in. 

We do hope that Mr. Couden’s question as to 
what next will be answered by a new confederation 
into which we will go unitedly and enthusiastically, and 
we also trust that those outside the churches immedi- 
ately concerned will not try to prevent it. 

As Mr. Couden has so definitely raised the ques- 
tion of our relations with Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional churches, let us be very specific: 

Speaking for ourselves and not directly or indi- 
rectly for any commission or member thereof, we say: 
We could not go into any federation or union where 
Unitarians could not go in if they wanted to. On 
the other hand we would not stay out of any union 
because they insisted on staying out. We say the 
same thing precisely of the Congregational churches. 
We would go in with Unitarian, or Congregational, or 
Christian, or any other churches, provided the prin- 
ciple our Commissions have laid down is conserved. 
There can be an undivided Christian Church if that 
principle is accepted. Accepted, it would mean a 
deepening of faith, a spread of tolerance, an access 
of power for service. 

The next step, in our opinion, is federation, pre- 
serving our autonomy. If that step should result in 
nothing worth while who would want union? It 
would not be worth the paper wasted in advocating it. 

We have no idea that the matter will be left 
hanging in the air. And we have no impatience to 
express over the slow movements of the Commis- 
sions. Some things can not be talked about until 
they are in shape to be talked about. But because 
the Joint Statement is so broad, so splendidly true 
to the genius of our Universalist philosophy, we look 
for great things to come out of it. 

* * 


SOME OTHER THINGS TO CONSIDER 


HERE are other things to consider besides get- 
ting ready for federations or mergers. We 
have burdens that we now are bearing our- 

selves, obligations to people whom we have started 
at tasks for us, work for God and our fellow men 
which is well begun. There is nothing much more 
important than bearing our own burdens. When we 
fail we throw them inevitably on to some one else. 
One of the largest contributions toward bearing 
other people’s burdens is so bearing our own that 
they do not ‘“‘go on to the town.” The Universalist 
churches have a vision of truth, a philosophy, a spirit, 
for which they are responsible. It is their high task 


to make their ideas known and to set people on fire 
with their faith. Work for unity is important, but 
it is only one part of our task. Tolerance is good, but 
so is diligence. Consideration of the ultimate is 
essential, but consideration of the proximate is just 
as important. 

We are interested in what may happen to Cary 
and the other missionaries if we unite with some- 
body else in 1944, but we are more interested in what 
will happen to him if we do not get busy and raise 
some money for that mission in 1929. 

Poor Cary! Lucky Cary! To be pitied because 
there is so much he wants to do, but has no money 
to do it! Lucky Cary because he is alive in such an 
age, and so competent at making without straw 
bricks of international friendship. 

We have devoted ministers in the Southland 
waiting for our strong backing so they can go in and 
possess new fields for the religion of God’s Unfailing 
Love. 

We have just so many Sundays left before Easter 
—ten perhaps when these words appear. Twenty 
will take us into June. What we do in these weeks 
will be a greater test of us than what we think about 
the by-and-by. 

If there be those who ask, ‘‘Why work if we are 
going to unite with others, why help Cary or Canfield 
or Perkins in their mission points?” we reply to them: 
“Why work if we are not going to unite with others?” 
Is there any value in what we are doing? If not then 
let us stop it and not waste our lives. But if there is 
value in it, then let us remember that there is value 
in it irrespective of forms of organization. 

The beautiful new church will stand on 16th 
Street, Washington, whether it has on it National 
Universalist Memorial, independent, or affiliated, 
whether it belongs to a fellowship of 300 sister churches 
or of 3,000, whether the word Universalist stands 
alone or there appear with it the words “United 
Christian Church.” 

For our part we believe that instead of getting 
out of bus ness, we are just getting into business. 

But whatever is coming, let us deal now with 
what is here. 

* * 


SOME FACTS BLURTED OUT 


E have been surprised at the success of the 
building stone campaign for the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington. 

It has been a success because it appeals to people and 
also because modern, up-to-date business methods 
have been used in telling about it. 

Victor Friend, senior partner in Friend Brothers 
of Melrose, Mass., a trustee of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, has been in charge of the campaign, 
and Victor Friend has paid out of his own pocket 
about $7,000, mainly for printing and postage. 

Victor Friend is not a millionaire. Every dollar 
he has saved is a hard earned dollar. Every con- 
tribution he makes represents, not the careless toss- 
ing around of a surplus, but love and sacrifice. 

As much for Victor Friend as:for the church, we 
should like to see this building stone campaign draw 
in the support of every Universalist in Christendom, 
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and the money above that needed for construction 
put in an endowment fund. 

We may lose our position by blurting out without 
the knowledge or consent of any person these facts— 
but facts they are. A man like Victor Friend should 
be honored in his lifetime. 

We take the risk of letting loose on our dear 
friend a horde of beggars, we expose ourselves to the 
charge of advertising Friends’ beans and other 
products, we write this wholly unprecedented editorial 
simply and solely to induce every Universalist in the 
church, subscriber to the funds already raised or not, 
to please Victor Friend and help the cause by doubling 
and trebling this Building Stone Campaign Fund in 


the next two months. 
* * 


THE HARRY BARNES ADDRESS 

HE scientists disagree as to the propriety of 

T a philosophical discussion in a scientific gather- 

ing. More specifically, they disagree as to the 
taste exhibited by Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith 
in addressing the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science upon the duty of formulating a 
new conception of God in the light of progress in 
astrophysical studies. 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn felt so deeply that 
Professor Barnes had taken improper advantage of 
his position on the program that he even regretted 
not stopping him in the midst of his address. Pro- 
fessor Mayer of Tufts, head of the department of 
economics and sociology, pointed out that historical, 
philosophical, economic and sociological subjects 
come within the scope of the association, and often 
have been discussed at the annual meetings. 

Professor Mayer and Dr. Osborn agree in op- 
posing the religious views of Professor Barnes. Neither 
of these great scientists sees any necessary conflict 
between science and religion. Both assert that it is 
false science which declares that the mechanistic 
behavioristic hypothesis is the only one scientific 
minded men can hold. 

* * 


THE GIVERS WITH THE GIFTS 

RUNES from the Santa Clara Valley, ripe olives 

from southern California, jams and jellies from 

Massachusetts and New York, pecans from 
Louisiana, all have made the journey, long or short, 
swiftly to the little dining room of the fourth floor 
back where we break bread. With the gifts have 
come visions of the various sections where the things 
were grown and of the various people who have 
bought or picked or preserved. Impulses from the 
brilliant sunshine, the blue sky, the teeming indus- 
tries, the little country kitchens, have come along by 
express or parcel post. Back over a hundred in- 
visible wires have gone our thoughts of appreciation 
and gratitude. 

The big surprise has been the ripe olives—for 
we had no idea that even California could produce 
anything so large and fine. ; 

But the perfect gift comes from the mountains 
of North Carolina. On her back a woman, not well 
off in things of this world, a daughter-in-law of Father 
Inman, packed her largest apples, the “Buffs,” and 


on foot made her way three miles to Friendly House 
with the request that they be sent. 

We had seen her but once, and then only for ten 
minutes, but we stood to her as a representative of a 
great faith. She wanted to share with us her best. 
With her own hard toil she sweetened the gift. 

And again we are reminded that money can not 
measure the things of supreme worth in this world, 
and that words are feeble things in which to express 
our deepest thoughts. 


* * 


DEVILS, WITCHES AND THE ISOLATED 


HE Bible says that we shall not suffer a witch 

to live. So in York County, Pennsylvania, 

three young men, one only fourteen, on Nov. 27 

killed an alleged witch named Rehmeyer. The state 

insists that the motive was less occult, that malice, 

hard feeling, perhaps a plan to rob,entered in. Two 

of the accused were convicted of first degree murder, 
the other of second. 

There is no doubt about a belief in witchcraft 
having played a considerable part in the crime. ‘I 
felt that something awful was happening,’ testified 
the father of one of the accused. “I felt as though my 
flesh was boiling continually. I couldn’t eat, I 
couldn’t work, I couldn’t rest. The condition of my 
wife and children was enough to set any man crazy.” 
Chickens got away, something happened to cattle, 
all kinds of evil came to the families where this belief 
prevailed. The mother of one of the “‘killers’’ begged 
her boy to go with the others to the farm of the man 
who had bewitched them and help get a hair of his 
head, through which they could be freed from his 
“hex,’’ or spell. It sounds medieval. , 

To our great surprise, recently, we heard a cul- 
tured professional man express belief in the existence 
of evil spirits. In his opinion the phenomena of 
spiritualism are genuine, but caused by the operations 
of these evil ones. 

Back of the belief in witches, male or female, 
there is this same belief in evil spirits. The witch is 
believed to be in partnership with the evil spirits and 
able to do great mischief by supernatural power given 
by them. 

If disheartened by these sporadic outbreaks of 
“satanism,”’ or “witchcraft,” we should remember 
that belief in witches was practically universal not 
very long ago. It survives in remote, isolated places 
and even in places less remote, among people who take 
from their holy writings belief in the existence of 
witches with the same unwinking assurance that they 
do their belief in the existence of God. 

A practical suggestion from a study of the 
phenomena connected with these murder trials is 
that the churches of York, the city, give more atten- 
tion to the churches of York of the country districts, 
and to the people where there are no churches. 

__If a preacher could not have done anything 
with these poor people who thought that their flesh 
was “boiling,” perhaps a wise, tactful, public health 
nurse could have helped. 

The moral is not, ‘Write books about witch- 
craft,” the moral is, “Do more for the remote, sparsely 
settled districts.” 
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A Little Journey to the Home of Tolstoy’ 


Frank Durward Adams 


CES are immortalized for strange reasons. 
In southern Russia there is a little village or 
hamlet called Astapovo, not much more 
than a wayside railway station. You will 
Took for it in vain in most of the cyclopedias and 
gazetteers. Yet Astapovo, like Harper’s Ferry and 


Golgotha, will be remembered among men as long as 


hope, struggle and idealism abide. 

Early in the morning of the 13th of November, 
1910, word was passed about among the humble 
dwellers in this obscure village that a strange old man 
was ill at the railway station. Two persons were 
with him, a man and a woman. This old man was 
clad in the rough garb of a common peasant. A 
grizzled tangle of beard fell down over his breast. 
His sunken cheeks, now aflame with fever, framed 
other features, never handsome, but at this moment 
even less so with the shadow of death hovering over 
them. A huge nose, thick lips, enormous ears, eyes 
small and sunken in their orbits, bristling eyebrows, 
sparse locks of white hair crowning a long sloping 
forehead—such were the details of this worn-out old 
figure lying prostrate in that barren shelter with a 
circle of gaping peasants standing around. 

It was Count Leo Tolstoy, a man descended from 
a long line of Russian nobles, proprietor of one of the 
great landed estates in that country of vast possessions; 
a man who had tried to divest himself of all his wealth, 
with its temptations, its powers and responsibilities, 
and make himself the humble equal of the humblest 
peasant in theland. It is the most tragic story of his 
generation. This man, who wrote fiction so poignant 
that it tears at the heart of callous readers, lived a life 
more romantic than any tale he ever told. His being 
was the field of an eternal conflict between mighty 
elemental forces. Physically he was gross, passion- 
ate, sensual, hounded by appetites which only too 
often overwhelmed and mastered him. But within 
this gross and ugly tabernacle of fiesh dwelt a spirit 
such as visits the earth perhaps once in a generation. 
That spirit was constantly at war with its habitation. 
It saw visions and dreamed dreams. It groped after 
the ideals of the prophets. . It clutched after the jus- 
tice of the Eternal. It hungered after the purity of 
the saints. It prompted policies often incredibly fan- 
tastic, yet always inspired by utter unselfishness. It 
was a spirit untamed and undisciplined, forever es- 
saying the impossible, yet always doing it in a way 
that challenged and arrested the conscience of the 
world. He never succeeded in achieving a single one 
of his astounding ambitions. He called himself a 
failure and mourned it to the end of his days. Yet 
Tolstoy’s career, taken as a tremendous whole and 
viewed in its right perspective, is one of the signal 
successes of all time. 

But no thought of this was in the mind of his 
daughter Alexandra, who bent pityingly over the 
feeble old man on that harsh November morning. 


*A sermon in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the great Russian’s birth. 


Alexandra was the woman of that strange trio, the 
other man being Dr. Makovitski, whose task it was 
to try to protect his patient from the rigors of an im- 
pulsive and foolish journey. For years Tolstoy had 
been struggling with his family, all of whom were 
trying to restrain him from doing things they thought 
futile and silly. He wanted to give everything away 
to the poor. They would not let him. He wanted to 
renounce his title of nobility. They would not let 
him. He wanted to become a peasant, dress like a 
peasant, toil with his hands like a peasant, eat and 
livé like a peasant. In this they were only partially 
able to restrain him; for visitors came by the hun- 
dreds to view the spectacle of this eccentric noble- 
man working side by side with the servants in his own 
fields. That was what he called his “bread labor.’ 
This clash of ideals became sharper as the years 
went by. Only one, his daughter Alexandra, was in 
sympathy with her father’s views. Perhaps she was 
not exactly in sympathy with him; but she under- 
stood his unearthly ambitions, and she loved him 
with a love that was sheltering and maternal rather 
than filial. However absurd he might seem to others, 
she would not desert him. Three days before he was 
stricken in the little station at Astapovo, matters 
had come to a crisis. Torn between love of his family 
and what he believed was love of God, perhaps taken 
already with the fever that was to end his tortured 
life, this man of eighty-two years had suddenly left 
his home at five o’clock in the morning. Only Dr. 
Makovitski was with him. By evening they had 
arrived at the monastery of Optina, where Tolstoy 
had often gone before on pilgrimage. There he seems 
to have passed the night and most of the following 
day, in the meantime writing a long article on the 
death penalty. Toward night he betook himself to 
Chamordino, where his sister Marie was a nun. He 
dined with his sister, slept in the monastery there, 
and apparently planned to find permanent quarters 
there. At any rate, he took a walk about the neigh- 
boring village, returning to his sister in the afternoon. 
At five o’clock Alexandra arrived. The theory is that 
she told her father that his retreat was known and 
that he was being followed, for they left Chamordino 
at once under cover of darkness. Apparently they 
were heading for the southern provinces, some think 
towards the Doukobor colonies in the Caucasus. But 


- the old man’s strength was spent and the hand of 


death was heavy upon him. He could travel no farther 
and they took refuge in the railway station at Asta- 
povo. There, at dawn, the villagers found them. 
For seven days more he lingered, dying a little after 
six o’clock, Sunday morning, Nov. 20, 1920. 

Such was the earthly end of one of the most 
baffling careers the world has ever known. 

It has been well said that the child is father to 
the man; and it takes no straining of the imagination 
to find in the little chap who at five or six years of age 
cried over his own stories the qualities which drove 
the grown-up man to this piteous exit. Leo Tolstoy 
was one of those wild free spirits whose only clog was 
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his own body. He was born August 28, 1828, at 
Yasnaya Polyana, a little village to the south of Mos- 
cow. The name signifies ‘‘the open glade.” Here 
were those vast ancestral acres which he later tried 
vainly to give away. There was a sister, she who 
later became a nun, and three brothers; all of them, 
judging by the description we have, more or less ec- 
centric, each in his own way. All were curious ad- 
mixtures of sensuality and spirit, dirt and deity. The 
mother died when Leo was two years old. He always 
insisted that he could remember her, professing also 
to be able to recall the sensations of being swaddled 
as a baby and being bathed in a tub. But this we 
shall have to take with some allowance, remembering 
that we are dealing with a highly imaginative mind. 
After the mother died the children were taken into 
their grandmother’s house. Very early Leo began 
reading romantic literature, quite literally feeding 
his soul upon it. One of the most striking pictures 
of his childhood is that of the little boy sitting en- 
raptured of an evening in a window-seat listening 
to a blind story-teller recite the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. But he was only following in his childish 
way the example of some of his elders. In the 
household was Aunt Alexandra, whose favorite oc- 
cupation was reading the lives of the saints; a half- 
idiotic old woman, Gricha, who knew only how to 
weep and pray; another old “pilgrim,” who was 
godmother of his sister Marie; and, at the head of all, 
Aunt Tatiana, whose one concern was the care of the 
orphans. Taken all in all they seem to have been 
a tender-hearted, impractical lot, who were saved from 
suffering and want only because they were the in- 
heritors of great wealth. 

In the regular course of events Leo was sent to 
school and later to the university. He was a poor 
student, perhaps with good reason. What they 
called science was a clumsy attempt to harmonize 
nature’s laws with theological superstitions. So the 
boy plunged into the study of all the philosophies, 
becoming a devotee of first one and then another. 
He was always an enthusiast, so when he embraced a 
philosophy he took it over bodily, both in theory and 
practise. As an example of this we have his brief but 
intense worship of Rousseau. He became so enam- 
ored of this Genevan’s writings that he wore a medal- 
lion portrait of him suspended about his neck, for all 
the world like a love-sick swain with the image of his 
inamorata. By the time he was sixteen he had lost 
all his religious convictions—so he believed—and read 
Voltaire with pleasure. Youngsters are apt to be like 


that. They bow God out of their lives with a non- . 


chalant gesture; and they hardly know the difference 
until they really begin to live. He tells us in “My 
Confession,”’ written in 1882: “I remember well how 
interested my elder brothers were in this news (that 
there was no God). . . . we all eagerly accepted the 
theory as something particularly attractive.” 

All this time and until some years later he was 
keenly and bitterly aware of his own personal appear- 
ance. He was then, to quote the words of one of his 
biographers, of a simian ugliness. Years, spiritual 
development and a beard somewhat mitigated this 
effect in later life; but truth compels us to say that 
Count Leo Tolstoy was physically one of the ugliest 


men the world has ever seen. But in his student days 
he did precisely what most of us would have done. 
He tried to imagine himself just what he should be, a 
paragon of manly beauty and behavior. He was as 
extreme about this as everything else, running the 
whole gamut of popular vices—which meant a good 
deal with the young nobles of his time. Nowadays 
it would be called “scotching his inferiority com- 
plex.”” But it didn’t work any better then than it 
does now. It only left him aching with a supreme self- 
disgust. And at twenty he returned home from the 
university, tried to get acquainted with the people 
on his estate, and wrote his first novel, in which the 
hero was himself, very thinly disguised. 

Then came his experience as a soldier. This 
covers about four years. He was a member of the 
Russian general staff during the Crimean War, and 
participated in the siege of Sebastopol. Here he was 
brought face to face with death, and something of his 
old faith came back to him, but in a much purer and 
more rational form. During these years he found 
time to write the things which established his literary 
reputation. One wonders how he managed it; but we 
know that he had a severe illness which required sev- 
eral months for convalescence. At this period he 
wrote “‘Childhood.”’ It is a highly idealized account 
of his own early life. Just where sober history leaves 
off and romance begins it is hard to say. What man 
ever wrote a really authentic autobiography? Who 
indeed is capable of it? Is it not inevitably colored 
by one’s own prejudice and imagination? Perhaps the 
job better be left to some judicially minded student, 
and preferably several years after the subject has 
passed on. 

But there can be no doubt that during these four 
feverish years Tolstoy discovered the types and 
backgrounds of much of his later writings, notably 
“War and Peace.” His narrative of the siege of 
Sebastopol, in three parts, is electric with feeling. 
When the Czarina read the first part she wept, and the 
Czar gave orders that the author should be sent out 
of reach of danger. Such a writer must not be stop- 
ping some stray bullet! These sketches sound the 
note of an ardent nationalistic patriotism. But in the 
second narrative flames out what was later to be the 
absorbing passion of his life—hatred of war. He saw 
the horror and brutality of it all. He curses the war 
and the blight it puts upon the souls of the men who 
engage in it, and his mind gropes after a better way. 
Nevertheless, after he had written this burning protest, 
doubts assailed him. Should he have spoken thus? 
He was almost frantic with indecision. Was it the 
truth he had written or just some temporary aber- 
ration? Let us be profoundly grateful that he de- 
cided to let it stand as written. 

_ _The next few years must be passed over hur- 
riedly. Leaving the army Tolstoy went to St. Peters- 
burg, whither his reputation had long preceded him. 
But being a literary lion soon palled upon him, while 
the vices in which he participated resulted, as usual, 
im a sharp revulsion of disgust. He went on a tour 
through Europe. In Paris he witnessed for the first 
time a public execution by means of the guillotine. 
Instantly the conviction struck him that om vaunted 
social progress was only an empty superstition. Man 


ema 


had made no progress. Just as instantly he was 
confirmed on the corollary of a principle which he had 
already adopted. It was a monstrous evil to kill 
men en masse in warfare; it is equally monstrous to 
take human life in any manner. Thus he records his 
own reaction: ‘‘When I saw the head parted from the 
body and fall into the basket I understood in every 
recess of my being that no theory as to the reason of 
the present order of things could justify the act. 
Even though all the men in the world, supported by 
this or that theory, were to find it necessary, I myself 
should know it was wrong; for it is not what men 
say or do that decides what is good or bad, but my 
own heart.’”’ Here also, in the last sentence, he lays 
down the principle which he. followed ever after. 
The final test of right or wrong, good or bad, was the 
inner witness of his own heart. 

Returned from this journey, with his mind seeth- 
ing with conflicting ideals, he tried again to get better 
acquainted with the peasants on his estate and do 
something for them. He started schools, but they 
were totally unlike the stereotyped sort. His theory 
was that true learning is prompted by interest and 
curiosity, and is to be gained not through a dull, 
fixed routine of studies, but from everyday life, 
journals, museums, libraries, even the busy street 
itself. His appointment at this time as “territorial 
arbitrator” for his district enabled him to try some of 
his educational experiments. But his theories were 
under suspicion. A little later he resigned his office 
and went away to rest; whereupon the police made a 
search of Yasnaya Polyana, threw everything into 
confusion and closed up his schools. 

Such are the early backgrounds of this baffling, 
puzzling career. It simply will not lend itself to analy- 
sis. No one can draw a diagram oi Tolstoy’s life, 
just because he had no clear plan or objective in his 
own mind. He was a genius, moved by intuition and 
impulse. The wind blew where it listed, and men 
heard the sound thereof; but no one knew whence 
it came or whither it went. He was always unsatis- 
fied, always discontented, always torn with strange 
yearnings of the spirit. He was gropingly hungry 
for he knew not what. He was subject to frequent 
spells of sickness, and it is certain that this affected 
his writings, giving them that morbid quality which 
is never long absent. And he was a spiritual rebel, 
almost to the point of perverseness. It was in his 
very nature to oppose that which was accepted by the 
majority, sometimes for reasons all too vague. 

He was now past thirty years of age, and love 
entered his life’for the first time. Sophie Bers was a 
mere child, only seventeen. He had known her family 
for years. There was a mother, and three daughters; 
and it is said that Tolstoy had fallen in love with all 
of them in succession. But at last the charms of 
Sophie, the second daughter, proved stronger than all 
the rest. After long hesitation—he felt that there 
was too great a disparity in their ages—he made his 
avowals and was accepted. Then he did a character- 
istic thing, and it was as cruel as it was characteristic. 
His remorseless conscience told him that his intended 
bride ought to know everything about the man she 
was to marry, so he put his intimate journals into her 
hancs and bade her read them. She read them, but 
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with how much comprehension we shall never know. 
We do know that she was terribly hurt by what they 
revealed. 


They were married in 1862, Tolstoy being then 


thirty-four years old. The next twelve years were 
the serenest of his entire life. The two were very 
much in love with each other. Both were writers of 
marked artistic ability. Sophie had already written 
several novels, and her taste and skill proved a good 
foil for the extravagances of her husband’s literary 
style. Leo was a rebel; Sophie was not. Sophie was a 
conservative, content with the established order and 
eager to perpetuate it. So she turned her husband’s 
mind into the channels of the accepted literary tradi- 
tion, firmly and persistently discouraging all his 
Utopian social dreams. And she was in a great 
measure successful. Tolstoy discontinued his journal 
for thirteen years—a sure evidence of the influence 
his wife had over him during that time. In the mean- 
time he wrote his two masterpieces, “‘War and Peace,” 
and “Anna Karenina.”’ In the first of these he 
resurrects the entire historical epoch of the Napoleonic 
wars. His wife is said to have copied it with her own 
hand seven times. ‘“‘Anna Karenina” is largely 
autobiographical. In Constantine Levine we have 
the picture of Tolstoy himself, especially in the love 
scenes with Kitty, and in the gropings of the philos- 
opher. 

But all this was only storing up water behind 
the dam. Manifest destiny was not to be thwarted. 
In due time the barriers broke down and the floods 
prevailed. Leo Tolstoy could not be crammed or 
crowded into any mold of respectable orthodoxy, 
social, religious or any other sort. He had tried to 
conform to all the requirements of the church, but 
its ritualism and superstitions disgusted him. He had 
tried to be content with his lands and wealth while 
thousands of landless peasants lived in poverty and 
died in misery. But he could not endure the mockery 
of it. He felt impelled to follow the injunction to sell 
all he had and give to the poor. He had tried to accept 
a social order founded upon force and maintained by 
the strong arm of militarism. But he had to embrace 
the gospel of brotherly love and non-resistance. 
Cleansing his mind of every vestige of traditional 
faith, thus he stated his creed: “I believe in’ the doc- 
trine of the Christ. I believe that happiness is pos- 
sible on earth only when all men shall accomplish it.” 
(That, of course, is Universalism.) He found his 
corner-stone in the Sermon on the Mount. The es- 
sence of it he put in five negative admonitions: ‘“Do 
not be angry; do not commit adultery; do not take 
oaths; do not resist evil with evil; be no man’s enemy.” 
The positive side he summed up in one sentence: 
“Love God, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ And he 
added to this: “Strange as it may seem, I have been 
obliged, after eighteen centuries, to discover these 
rules as a novelty.” © 

And so on to the end this tragic soul fought for 
his faith. He was foiled in his ambition to give his 
lands away. So he turned them over to his wife and 
became thereafter a guest in her house. He donned 
peasant’s garb and worked side by side with the 
peasants at the coarsest of manual labor. From a 
writer of romances he became a forger of polemical 
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thunderbolts. He wrote against the church, against 
the tyranny of the state, against war, against all 
pitting of evil against evil! But he was not prosecuted 
by the state, in spite of his treasonable utterances. 
The Russian Government was much too wise and 
clever to make a martyr of the man whose voice had 
gone echoing to the far ends of the earth. He never 
ceased to lament this strange paradox, for he courted 
martyrdom. He wanted to die for his principles, he 
wanted to be crucified for his faith. 

But the church excommunicated him—his church, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Established Church of old 
Russia, the church that will be forgotten generations 
before Leo Tolstoy’s fame has begun to fade. It will 
not be out of place at this point to quote his famous 
reply to the Holy Synod which had put him on trial. 

‘It is his confession of faith. After they had heard it, 
they excommunicated him! 


“T believe in God, who for me is Love, the Spirit, 
the Principle of all things. I believe that He is in me 
asI amin Him. I believe that the will of God has never 
been more clearly expressed than in the teaching of the 
man Christ; but we can not regard Christ as God and 
address our prayers to him without committing the 
greatest sacrilege. I believe that the true happiness of 
man consists in accomplishing the will of God; I believe 
that the will of God is that every man shall love his fel- 
lows and do unto them always as he would they should do 
unto him, which contains, as the Bible says, all the iaw 
and the prophets. I believe that the meaning of life for 
each one of us is only to increase the love within him; 
I believe that this development of our power of loving 
will reward us in this life with a happiness which will 
increase day by day, and with more perfect felicity in 
the other world. I believe that this increase of love will 
contribute, more than any other factor, to founding the 
kingdom of God upon earth; that is, to replacing an or- 
ganization of life in which division, deceit, and violence 
are omnipotenc, by a new order in which concord, truth, 
and brotherhood will reign. I believe that we have 
only one means of growing richer in love: namely, our 
prayers. Not public prayer in the temple, which Christ 
has reproved (Matt. 6 : 5-13), but the prayer of which 
he himself has given us an example; the solitary prayer 
which confirms in us the consciousness of the meaning 
of our life and the feeling that we depend solely upon 
the will of God. . . . I believe in life eternal: I believe 
that man is rewarded according to his acts, here and 
everywhere, now and for ever. I believe all these things 
so firmly that at my age, on the verge of the tomb, I 
have often to make an effort not to pray for the death 
of my body, that is, my birth into a new life.” 


To me there is something unutterably pathetic 
in the figure of this lonely old prophet. Prophet- 
souls are always lonely, but Tolstoy dwelt in the 
midst of a spiritual solitude. His wife did not under- 
stand him. She loved him, sheltered him, and broke 
her heart over him. But in temperament and ideals 
they lived in totally different worlds. He wanted to 
leave her, tried to do so over and over again, but 
somehow he could not quite do it. Once he wrote 
her a long letter of explanation and farewell, a letter 
full of heart-breaking avowals of affection. But the 
letter was never delivered. It was found among 
his papers, with this notation upon it: “Give this, after 
my death, to my wife Sophie Andreyevna.” He was 
a stranger to his own children, with the possible ex- 
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ception of Alexandra. ‘He was morally isolated in 
the heart of his family,” is the way some one has 
phrased it. A visitor who had been in the home at 
Yasnaya Polyana, said in a letter, “At table, when 
the father was speaking, the sons barely concealed 
their weariness and unbelief.” Little wonder that 
the old man’s strange reluctance to go was finally 
broken down. Little wonder that he started finally 
on the journey which ended so blefikly in the barren 
railway station at Astapovo. 

He was inhibited by nature from doing some of 
the things he so warmly advocated. He wanted social 
solidarity, human brotherhood. But he shrank from 
the association which makes it possible. With all his 
heart he yearned for a pure and blameless life; but 
his passions often overcame him. Hence his pathetic 
defense when charged with these inconsistencies: ‘I 
am not a saint; I have never professed to be one.-. . . 
I am altogether a weak man with vicious habits, who 
wishes to serve the God of truth, but who is constantly 
stumbling.” And to one of those who reproached him 
because he did not try to make disciples and form 
groups of Tolstoyans, he wrote: ‘“We must not go in 
search of one another, but we must all seek God. . . 
to draw near to God—one can only do so in isolation. 
. . . I see the world as an enormous temple in which 
the light falls from on high and precisely in the mid- 
dle. To become united we must all go towards the 
light. Then all of us, come together from all direc- 
tions, will find ourselves in the company of men we 
did not look for.’ 

_Ishenot right? If we all draw nigh to the truth 
as it is in God, shall we not presently find ourselves 
standing side by side? Is there any other way? 

* ok * 
RAGS AND RUGS 


They must take in their rugs what they bring in their rags.— 
Saying of an old weaver, 


Great Weaver of the lives of men, 

What lovely patterns Thou hast planned! 
With perfect warp Thy loom is strung; 

The shuttle waits beneath Thy hand; 


But Thou hast bid us bring the woof, 
The filling for Thy warp to bind, 

And day by day Thou weavest in 
The balls of rags we cut and wind. 


Not gold nor blue nor scarlet dyes 
Thou askest for that loom of Thine; 
Though we have naught but hodden gray, 
Still may our rags be clean and fine; 


Still we may cut the edges true; 
Still we may sew the stitches fast; 
That Thy swift shuttle need not pause, 
And that the work be smooth at last, 


And when our web of life is drawn, 
If}we shall find it sleazy, rough, 
« Uneven, twisted, full of knots, 
Be ours the blame for such poor stuff. 


Wise Weaver, Thou wouldst weave for us 
Lives without wrinkle, stain, or spot; 
Thy perfect warp awaits our rags; 
Grant that our woof shall shame Thee not! 
: Annie Johnson Flint 


Z 
Casual and Carefree 
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Cruisings 
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A Truly Great Preacher 


Johannes 


pea VERY Sunday when we are in Boston and 
can get to our radio at 5.30 p. m. we hear 
the National Religious Service under the 
2k auspices of the Federal Council of Churches, 
sath Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as the preacher. 
Dr. Fosdick just now is doing some of the best work 
of his life. The sermons preached to the radio 
audience often are the same sermons which previously 
he has preached to his own people, and many of them 
tunein. They know that the sermons bear repetition. 

On a recent visit to New York, we were the 
guests on Sunday of a relative who belongs to Dr. 
Fosdick’s church, and therefore attended that service 
instead of a service at one of our own churches. 
Tickets had to be provided for us in advance. Every 
seat in the Park Avenue Baptist Church is always 
taken, Admission to the Men’s Auditorium also is 
by ticket, and these seats usually are all taken also. 
There the people hear Dr. Fosdick through the am- 
plifiers, but he appears in person for part of the 
opening service. 

A few days before Christmas fire swept through 
the beautiful new church of this society situated on 
Riverside Drive, New York, near the buildings of 
Columbia University and the buildings of the Union 
Theological Seminary, where Dr. Fosdick holds the 
chair of practical theology. The damage amounted 
to a million dollars, but fortunately the steel and 
stone work was uninjured and the delay in com- 
pleting the building will be less than a year. 

It was interesting to hear the different theories 
advanced as to the origin of the fire. A prominent 
club man, famous for his hostility to organized labor, 
in private conversation flatly charged laborers en- 
gaged on the building with responsibility for the fire, 
saying that they were not above prolonging the job. 
A woman crazy on religion has annoyed the-congrega- 
tion for some time. She eluded the ushers by enter- 
ing the Park Avenue Church through the basement, 
and in the midst of the service the week before we 
were there she arose and denounced Dr. Fosdick for 
his religious views, saying, “That will do for you, you 
blasphemer, we’ve heard all we want of you,” by 
which time the ushers reached her and hustled her out. 
A few people accuse some one half demented like this 
woman of setting the fire. 

What Dr. Fosdick said to his people was: “It is 
hard on us of course, but the people I am sorry for 
are the people engaged in the work, the architects 
and the contractors who have struggled so hard to 
avoid accidents and who have seen the work of months 
and years swept away in a few hours.” It was 
characteristic of him that he was thinking of the 
other fellow. 

The new structure of course was fully insured, 
and back of the project are able, generous, resource- 
ful men and women, including John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and so of course the thing will go through with 
all speed possible. 

The cathedral at Chartres, France, is the model 


on which this imposing new church is planned. 
Charles Collins, architect of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington, drew the 
plans. One can not help wondering what the new 
church will do to the preaching of one of the greatest 
preachers in the country. It is not the question of 
securing a congregation. The new location is a 
student center and Dr. Fosdick has taken as one of 
his special tasks the interpretation of an old faith 
to a new age. Besides, thousands of visitors to New 
York will find their way to this church if there is 
some assurance of getting in. It is the question 
whether even Dr. Fosdick will be dwarfed by a cathe- 
dral church, the charm and persuasiveness strained 
out of his voice by the acoustics, his power diminished 
by the longer range he will have to use. The church 
members tell us not, that they have gone into these 
things with care, that the last word in acoustics 
has been heeded and that amplifiers will carry his 
voice easily to the remote corners of the vast structure. 
Then, too, we must remember that the words of a 
preacher are reinforced by a noble and beautiful 
edifice. 

This much is sure: Where he is, Dr. Fosdick has 
an ideal place in which to preach. The Park Avenue 
Church is endeared to New Yorkers by the ministry 
of the Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, who died January 6, 
1928. It was his far-sighted planning that brought 
Dr. Fosdick to this pulpit four years ago, after his 
notable service as preacher at the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

Not too large, the Park Avenue Church with its 
exquisite windows, its noble carillon, its lovely Gothic 
architecture, its perfect acoustics, is admirable both 
for worship and preaching. 

Our tickets would be of no use after 10.50, so 
we were at the church by 10.30. While waiting for 
our relatives we were seated by the door, and had a 
warm handclasp from the preacher, who came in 
the front door, and who stopped to see the ushers. 

For the last Sunday of the old year, we sang 
“Our God our help in ages past,” and for a scripture 
lesson we had the 91st Psalm read by the assistant, 
Mr. Carder. Dr. Fosdick entered at 11.08 and heard 
the Christmas anthem sung and offered prayer. For 
the benefit of any who have the idea that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller pays all the bills, let me mention the 
offering and the beautiful old Christmas carol sung 
as an offertory. It is a handicap to a church to have 
a man like Mr. Rockefeller attend, but what should 
rich men do? Act up to the part of godlessness 
sometimes popularly assigned them? Or _ should 
they have a private chapel? Can we not imagine 
the howl which would go up from our democracy if 
they did? The people of this church sincerely honor 
Mr. Rockefeller for his simple, unassuming ways, his 
generous nature, his good brain and common sense. 
His stalwart boys loomed up above their father in 
the pew—his wife was at home seriously ill. His old 
father was with him in the pew the week before our 
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visit. Such men need the help of a religious service. 
Some of the burdens which they bear are much like 
the burdens of the rest of us, and some are very special 
ones. Probably the kindly, generous judgment of 
their fellows, even a tiny bit of understanding, is as 
precious to them as it is to every one else. 

Kar) Barth is right. With our Protestant people 
the sermon is nine-tenths of public worship. This 
morning Dr. Fosdick seemed to us at his best. The 
following is a long-hand report of the sermon. We 
have caught the substance of the thought. Our 
readers must not hold Dr. Fosdick respons.ble for 
some turns of expression. 

“Our subject,” he said, “is “The Peril of Resig- 
nation.’ It is chosen because of the presence of 
thousands of scientists in the city who are attending 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. To be resigned in the presence of evil or 
difficulty is not the typical attitude of science. Science 
goes out to change what it is important to change. 
But to be resigned has been considered a virtué by 
religion. It has been emphasized to a point where it 
has become a peril. 

“Our text to-day is taken from an utterance of 
~ Jesus. He preached and taught “Thy will be done.’ 
On his lips these words never meant passive sub- 
mission. This text is a positive assertion that the will 
of God is something to be achieved. 

“There is a place in life for resignation. Captain 
Scott after a long and dangerous trip came to the 
South Pole only to find that another had been there 
before him. On the return trip, bitter cold, terrific 
winds, wore down their strength. Lying in their 
little tent waiting for the inevitable, Captain Scott 
wrote: ‘I do not regret the journey. We took chances. 
We knew we took them. We have no cause of com- 
plaint. But we bow to the will of Providence with a 
determination to do our best.’ 

“There is a place for resignation. When fire 
swept through our new church we had to resign our- 
selves to accept nine months delay in getting mto it. 

“In general, however, the Christian who resigns 
himself to life, separates himself from our characteris- 
tic attitude in other fields. 

“Here is a thorny cactus. Do we say we must 
accept it as it is? No, we call in a Burbank, who 
breeds a new cactus without thorns, of service to 
mankind. Here is a desert under a blazing sun, arid 
and useless. Our fathers would have been resigned. 
They would have said that the way God made a 
desert is the way that the desert ought to be. Not so 
with us, we call in the engineer. He makes it to 
blossom like another Eden. And he, if he understands 
the spiritual significance of his work, he says, ‘God’s 
will be done,’ as he lets in the water from the hills. 
Formerly, in a yellow fever epidemic, mothers laid 
their babies in the grave and said, ‘God’s will be 
done.’ Now we know that it never was the will of 
God that people should die of yellow fever. Gorgas 
before his death said, ‘We will make the yellow fever 
germ as extinct as the woolly rhinoceros.’ 

“In all other fields, the characteristic attitude 
is not resignation. Instead it is the conviction that 
we should go out against our giant wrongs and change 
them. In religion the characteristic attitude 1s 


resignation. Life ought not to be cut in two like 
that.” 

Is it not mainly because in religion we change 
the characteristic attitude of our times from the act.ve 
to the passive that so many good people feel out of 
place in the church? 

“Tn the Middle Ages men did not dream that it 
was possible to make much change in the world. 
Therefore they made no effort to change things. There 
was war. There always would be war. There was 
slavery. They were resigned to slavery because God 
had made some men to be slaves. To resent it was 
blasphemy. To doubt it was heresy. To submit to 
it was piety. 

“The Hebrew prophets were not resigned. Jesus 
Christ was not resigned. The whole New Testament 
pulsates with the thought that the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness is coming on earth. The last thing we have 
a right to say about the New Testament is that it is 
a book of resignation. 

“All inventions have been fought by those who 
believed we ought to be resigned to the will of God. 
An illustration is the lightning rod. In 1755 Dr. 
Prince, pastor of the old South Church, Boston, 
preached on the earthquake, ascribing it to the light- 
ning rod. ‘In Boston,’ he said, ‘there are more of 
these iron points than anywhere else, and Boston was 
dreadfully shaken. There is no getting out of the 
hands of God.’ 

~ “We have been blocked in missionary work by 
that attitude. ‘If God wants to damn the heathen 
to hell we ought not to interfere.’ Remnants of this 
characteristic attitude may be found in some moun- 
tain congregations to-day. The real test,of modern 
knowledge is in its ability to change things. 

_ “When religion comes to realize the peril of 
resignation what difference will it make? It will 
make a difference in the attitude of the church toward 
changing itself. There are many people who weleome 
change everywhere except in religion. If new ideas 
make us leave the solid ground and mount up with 
wings like eagles, they welcome that. If it brings 
the radio, they welcome that. If it involves changes 
in the law of gravitation, they even welcome that. 
The world expects change. It builds up institutions 
to cause change and it counts on change. You can 
not keep this characteristic attitude of our times out 
of the church. You have no business to keep it out 
of the church. We have no right to be resigned to 
our present churches. There are many things about 
them of no credit to us. We have no business to be 
resigned to theological orthodoxy. Theological or- 
thodoxy was laid down in an age before science. We 
should be thoroughly unresigned to it. 

‘Religion can whip irreligion on any field, at 
any time. We need not worry about that. What we 
need to worry about is what the organization of re- 
ligion can do to religion. That faulty organization 
has been keeping the church tied so that it can not 
sail on far voyages full of blessing for mankind. 

_ In our personal lives, we all face trouble. The 
Christian attitude toward it is not ‘Thy will be en- 
dured,” but ‘Thy will be done.’ 

As we welcome the scientists to our city we say 
frankly that the great service science is rendering to 
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religion is that of putting into our hands instruments 
through which we can produce change, so that in area 
after area we are revolutionizing things. If not a 
new heaven, we are building a new earth. 

“Let us not be resigned to the level of the old 
year. Let us take as a motto for the New Year, 
‘Thy will be done.’ ” 

There are few men laboring more steadfastly 
to do the will than Dr. Fosdick. Teaching, preaching, 
lecturing, writing, organizing the activities of others, 
holding pastoral clinics—only a man of great physical 
and mental vitality could stand it. He looks vital 
and fit and he radiates strength and cheer. 

Dr. Fosdick is a New York State man, born in 
Buffalo fifty years ago last May. He did his under- 
graduate work at Colgate, post-graduate work at 
Columbia, and took his theological training at Union 
Seminary, New York. His own college gave him a 
degree in 1914 and since 1919 they have come along 
rapidly with a few LL. D.’s sprinkled in, Brown, 
Yale, Princeton, Glasgow, being only a few of the 
institutions that have honored him. 

The Madame asked me when he became so fam- 
ous, and it was hard to say. His little books, “The 
Meaning of Prayer,” “The Meaning of Faith,’ “The 
Meaning of Service,’ and others had an enormous 
sale from 1914 on. He became well known to New 
York while in Montclair, N. J., from 1904 to 1915. 


From 1908 on he was on the faculty of Union Semi- 
nary. Probably his national reputation was made 
for him in part by his enemies and by the way he bore 
himself under attack. 

All this culminated after the war when he went 
to the First Presbyterian Church, New York, as 
special preacher in association with one of the dearest, 
noblest old men in the ministry, the Rev. George 
Alexander, a great preacher himself and a great soul 
also. 

George Alexander and the Presbytery of New 
York loyally supported Dr. Fosdick’s ministry, but 
the Presbyterian system is such that eventually he 
was forced to a decision between the pulpit and his 
conscience, and he left the pulpit. Those were the 
days when long lines of people, many of them students, 
formed in University Place to get into the First 
Church. 

Thanks to the fundamentalists in part, and to 
his gifts in larger part, Dr. Fosdick is one of the most 
famous preachers in the world to-day. He is not an 
image breaker, but a builder. The whole momentum 
of his life and of his preaching is to build faith, is to 
show how a man can be both scientific and devout, 
both intelligent and religious. To him God is all 
and in all, revealed equally in science and in the com- 
munion. In our humble opinion, Dr. Fosdick is one 
of the most useful men of his time. 


Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco 


II --- Aspinwall to Panama 
Thomas Starr King 


Friday, April 13, 1860 
#™9\ reached the harbor of Aspinwall on the 
4 | Isthmus before daylight this morning, 
bee ing made the passage from New York 
i 7 days, 18 hours. There is very little 
Eaalige in fee low latitudes, and it was not until 
sunrise that we saw the vegetation which clothed 
the flat, curving coast around the steamer. The first 
burst of sunshine kindled up a vast extent of verdure 
of a more vivid poll-parrot-y tone in its green than I 
have ever seen before. The first object that fastened 
my eye was a grove of cocoanut trees, their branches 
spread out from the top of their trunks. They look 
precisely like huge peacock feathers, and when the 
breeze pitched them about, they looked like the hair 
of an uncombed boy, blown by the wind, “every 
which way.’ Two U.S. Steamers were lying at an- 
chor in the harbor of Aspinwall. A boat load of 
their sailors, in full blue, rowed past our ship to the 
wharf. Edith, who was on the watch for all novelties, 
exclaimed, “Father, there are the natives, what queer 
looking people!’ In ten minutes after we reached the 
wharf, nine hundred people had jumped ashore from 
our vessel, and rushed to the various little hotels and 
eating rooms. The cars were to leave about 7 1-2 
for Panama. We staid on board to pack up our score 
or two of bundles, the steward promising to give us 
breakfast on the ship. Julia was dressed and led out 
on deck to have a little breakfast taken to her. When 


I went down to the cabin table, I found some thirty 
of the passengers in waiting for breakfast and among 
them—Mrs. Cunningham Burdell and her two famous 
daughters. She had been on the boat with us from 
New York; yet I had not seen her. Her name was 
registered as Mrs. Doremus and family. She is re- 
moving to San Francisco to set up, I believe, another 
boarding house. At 7 1-4 we left the ‘‘Northern 
Light”’ and stood on the soil of the Isthmus. Pet, 
Sarah Kennedy and myself were loaded with bags 
and packages, and two Spanish negroes, whom we 
hired, carried a heap of extra luggage too. Julia had 
as much as she could do to drag her diminished weight 
up the pier towards the cars. The fruits, the poll- 
parrots, the little paroquets, the open stalls and liquor 
shops, and the strange vegetation looked tempting 
for a leisurely imagination; but the cars were whis- 
tling. Edith was in a faver of fright at the noise, and 
fear lest we should be left. We hurried the last rod 
or two, just gained the train in season, and at 7 1-2 
started for the Pacific. The steerage passengers had 
been sent in a train ahead. There were eight cars 
filled with the first and second cabin travelers, each 
car seating more than sixty. The Railroad Company 
receive $25.00 for each passenger, and ten cents per 
pound for all luggage over fifty pounds for each per- 
son. The two trains this morning paid them over 
$25,000. The distance across the Isthmus from 
ocean to ocean is about 48 miles. We were about 
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three hours by the cars on the passage. I did not sit 
down the whole way, but stood in the doorway and 
on the platform to enjoy all that could possibly be 
seen of the new landscape. It was very striking cer- 
tainly; and yet I must confess to a little disappoint- 
ment. It was not the Isthmus of my imagination, 
chiefly because the colors were not so rich as I had 
anticipated. But the rainy season has not yet set 
in. The flowers I presume do not enliven the forest 
with their bloom until the rains of May and June 
water the soil. Still the ride was crammed with in- 
terest. We plunged into a tropic swamp at once on 
leaving Aspinwall, and rushed through the character- 
istic leafage of the lands near the Equator. Orange 
and lemon trees; palms, with great bunches of red 
nuts from which the palm oil is extracted, drooping 
from them; cocoanut trees; cotton-woods; mahogany 
trees; India rubber trees, with vines running off from 
their high tops to the ground, like the cordage from a 
tall mast; all sorts of queer rank ferns and shrubbery, 
with the huge banana leaf generally overtopping them 
as if in glee that nothing else could grow so fast; and 
here and there a large tree like a leviathan lilac with 
no leaves, but bursting at every twig-point with 
yellow and crimson splendor. 

Such was the kind of feast through which we were 
whirled. The day was not so oppressive in heat as 
I feared it might be. There was breeze enough to 
save us from suffocation. I have often suffered twice 
as much from heat in a ride from Boston to Portland 
in June. The most fascinating portions of the ride 
were the negro huts and their surroundings. Here 
and there we came upon a white pine Yankee house, 
with bright green blinds, and perhaps a bar with bad 
liquor to sell. Some employee of the road, probably, 
was tenant. It was a sad blotch upon the tropic 
wilderness, with its uncouth shape, and its dazzling 
blaze in the powerful sunshine. But the negro huts 
were charming. They were mostly sheds, roofed 
very tastily with dry palm leaves. They looked quite 
cool, among the bananas, cocoanuts and _ thriving 
palms of the garden spot that generally surrounds 
them; now and then they were embowered in splendid 
flowering vines. The negro children in the doorways 
were usually naked. Almost all of them were as 
corpulent as little aldermen, showing that they take 
life easy and laugh and grow fat. A large portion of 
the men were three-quarters naked. Their skins were 
certainly the finest in hue and seemingly in texture, 
I have ever seen. They looked like images cast in 
golden bronze. Whether they are Nubians, or 4 
cross between the native indian and the negro, | 
could not learn, but they certainly are the most 
splendid specimen of color in human shape I have 
fallen in with and put the Caucasian hue to shame. 
That is the color Providence intends for the tropics. 
It harmonizes with the scenery. The Venus and 
Apollo of that latitude should not be marble figures but 
vital, moving bronzes. 

We followed the windings of the Chagres River 
for thirty miles. The emigrants ten or twelve years 
ago were taken up this stream in boats, hundreds of 
them catching fever on the passage. The scenery 
must have been extremely fascinating then, when the 
swamps had not been invaded by axe or fire, and the 


windings of the stream were opening continual sur- 
prises of the richest foliage and bloom. As we ap- 
proached the Pacific coast, we could see mountain 
heights green to the summit, through openings in the 
forest. The foliage was less interesting the last 
quarter of the way; yet the excitement increased, for 
we were soon to see the blue bosom of the other ocean. 
As soon as the mile posts indicated ‘‘five miles’’ to 
the terminus, I kept a sharp lookout, leaning over the 
step of the car on the platform. At-last a sharp turn 
showed a huge cocoanut tree, whose flaunting top was 
flashing in the light, and directly beyond it the two 
towers of an old time-stained cathedral. Beyond 
was an expanse of azure sleeping in the hot noon. 
This was Panama, slowly crumbling into picturesque- 
ness on the shore of its lovely Pacific bay. The view 
gave us a moment of poetry, but it was followed by an 
hour of decided prose. Such a rush and crush as 
there was, when our five hundred souls poured from 
the train. Almost everybody had some package or 
heap of traps to be carried by hand. And we were 
all to be packed on a little ferry boat, which would 
take us out over the shoal bay, three miles to the 
steamer in waiting. I hired two negroes, loaded 
them with camp stools, shawls, overcoats, bottles of 
cider, pots of pickled oysters, a package of crackers 
and a large French valise, and we struck for the boat. 
When we had been pushed by the crowd half way up 
to the boat, I discovered that one carpet bag with 
lots of clean clothing, my dressing case, and some 
sermons in it, had been left behind. I dispatched 
Sarah Kennedy to find it, and we were borne on by the 
living tide to the ferry boat. The gang-way was about 
two feet wide, and through this, which kept swaying 
by the tide, we were to be squeezed into the boat. 
This was the most trying operation of the voyage. 
At last the feat was accomplished, and we found our- 
selves wedged into the mass of beings on the deck. 
Soon Sarah returned with the bag, and we were off 
for the great steamer. We had in tow a huge scow 
on which the steerage passengers were freighted like a 
swarm of bees; and thus we went, a thousand human 
beings, women looking disconsolate, men swearing, 
lots of people frightened from fear we should upset, 
everybody separated from the person he or she wanted, 
nobody able to move, children crying, babies scream- 
ing—to the boat that was to take us to San Francisco. 
In half an hour we were alongside. 

We were told in the New York office that we 
should connect with the ‘Golden Age,” or the “John 
L. Stephens.”’ Either of them would have been large 
enough to accommodate our cabin passengers. It 
was the Sonora, the smallest, oldest, slowest, dirtiest 
boat of the four chief ones on this side. The Sonora 
has not State Rooms enough. Fifty first class pas- 
sengers must be without rooms. We found, too, on 
arrival that we were not to leave at once. We must 
wait for the arrival of the New Orleans boat at Aspin- 
wall, and the transfer of her passengers and mails to 
our ship. This will certainly detain us a day, perhaps 
longer—an arrangement which is one of the beauties 
of the new combination with Vanderbilt. Julia was 
at once disgusted with the steamer on seeing it and 
smelling it. She insisted that it was immeasurably 
inferior to the “Northern Light” in all the essentials 
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of comfort. The general odor of it she likened to 
decayed squash with an imitation of distant skunk, 
and on this background we worked various intense 
stenches, such as stable, monkey-cages, camelopard 
pens, sties, swill-carts, cess-pools, etc., etc. We were 
anxious to get our rooms, but the purser told us we 
could not have them for several hours. Our ticket 
was No. 3, which we were assured in the New York 
office would entitle us to the 8rd choice, or the third 
best State Room on the Pacific boat. Moreover, I 
had written to San Francisco to have a room reserved 
for us, and received a letter the morning we sailed, 
saying that it was done. When I went for my ticket 
about sunset, I found that Julia and Edith were as- 
signed to a room with another woman and child, and 
that I was put in with two men in another state room. 
Our rooms were the last ones aft, too, where the motion 
is greatest, and on the hot side of the ship, exposed to 
the sun but not to the air. I protested with all energy 
against the outrage and told the agent he had done 
the worst thing possible for us. But he would not 
change and insisted that we were well treated. Then 
Julia blazed. She took the ticket, went to the office, 
and pitched in. She poured hot-shot, boiling water, 
sulphurous, volcanic smoke, Geyser streams and every 
other form of feminine rage and invective upon him. 
But without effect. He seemed to be an India- 
rubber man, covered with asbestos, insensible to blows, 
batteries and fire. At last he told Julia that we had 
not paid full price for our tickets, and were treated 
better than we had a right to expect. At that, I 
pitched into him again. He told me also, that we 
had our tickets under price. I asked him if $600 for 
two and one-half passages, was low fare. He said 
“certainly.” Said I, “How much is the highest 
rate?” Said he, “$225.” “Well,” said I, “is $600 less 
than that by your arithmetic?’ He could not answer 
this, but said that he had done the best possible for 
us. I then told him that I would blow up their ar- 
rangements as a swindle, whenever I could have a 
word, or a pen to use, and left him. He confessed 
afterward to a New York gentleman that he had made 
a mistake in treating me so, and regretted it, but that 
it was too late to remedy it. Three quarters of the 
passengers are in a fever at their usage. There has 
been no justice or decency in the distribution of 
rooms. Young men whose tickets are as high as 70, 
are placed, three in a room, on the cool side of the 
ship, while we are separated, and Julia is in a room 
with four, on the hot side of the ship, although our 
ticket was No. 3. 


Saturday, April 11 

Last evening was delightful. We lay still in the 
Bay of Panama. It is a most lovely sheet of water. 
The town with its crumbling ivy-grown wall and its 
old cathedral towers is about two miles from the ship’s 
anchorage. There are several rocky walled islands 
near, and back from the city rise charming mountain 
heights and ranges, some very high ones stretching 
back in the hot haze, while in front of the curving 
harbor sleeps the blue Pacific. The water-setting 
resembles the shores of Lake Winnipiseogee more 
than any other spot I have ever seen. One distant 
mountain wasalmost a duplicate in shape of Chocorua, 


Another height strangely resembled the swell and 
summits of the Belknap Hills, and the irregular forms 
strongly remind one of the mountain rim that holds 
that gem of New Hampshire. But there is a richer 
color steadily swathing these isthmus-mountains. 
The foliage on them in the distance has a crisp and 
knotted look, making you think of hair done up in 
curl-papers. There is more fire in the color. The 
hills of New Hampshire are more like cool emeralds, 
or pale sapphires, in their natural quality. These are 
big rubies, and seem ready, at the right angle of light, 
to glow ruddy through and through. After the calm 
sunset we watched for the phosphorescence on the 
water. The waters of the harbor are famous for it, 
and we were not disappointed. Other waters sparkle 
with this phosphorus, but these seem to be a mass of 
gleaming silver—a lake of quicksilver. A boat was 
tethered to our steamer by a small rope which lay a 
foot deep in the water. As it swayed up and down it 
seemed to beasilver cord rising and falling on the gentle 
swell. Every dip of an oar, when a boat went by us 
turned up liquid light. Splash the water, and it 
made a spatter of stars. Dip your hand in it, and as 
the stream ran off, your figures were lambent with the 
strange flame. Towards midnight the ferry boat 
brought out our luggage—the wheels churning the 
waves as though they were whizzing through the 
milky-way. The cool splendor was a pleasant seda- 
tive, after our Panama fever of rage against the agent, 
who abused us in giving out rooms, and we went to 
bed to sleep soundly—not disturbed by the “pother 
o’er our heads,” of swinging five hundred trunks on 
deck, and not dreaming of Beelzebub giving the 
ticket agent a berth on the leeward side of Tophet. 

This morning was splendid. The mountains 
were exquisite. I am glad that we were detained, 
and hoped that the N. O. steamer would be late 
enough to let me go on shore in Panama this forenoon. 
But word came to us at breakfast that she had ar- 
rived at Aspinwall, that her passengers were on the 
train, and that we should be off by noon. It proved 
so. About 10 1-2 the ferry steamer brought 65 pas- 
sengers to be added to our crowd, and a little after 
eleven we began to move. There were lots of pelicans 
flying about the bay. They would rise several rods 
above the water, and suddenly drop down, as if they 
were shot, splashing the water up beautifully, and 
sinking in it after some fish, which was quickly trans- 
ferred from the large pouch of the Pacific to the 
smaller pouch of the pelican. I watched them a long 
while on the hot morning and came to the conclusion 
that it is hard work to get a living on this globe. A 
pelican certainly works his passage, but I suppose it 
is an “attractive industry.”’ I was really sorry to leave 
Panama. But we have kept the shore in sight all 
the afternoon. Our course is stil] South, in order to 
clear the headlands of the bay, which stretch South- 
west. We shall be within about 400 miles of the base 
of Chimborazo before morning. How I wish the 
steamer would run down there, before heading North- 
west for San Francisco! Julia is not sea-:ick this 
time. Why should she be? The ocean is as smooth 
as a mill-pond. But she insists that the steamer 
smells horribly enough to breed a-pestilence. I can 


not detect it. 
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The Old and the New 


Charles Chambers Conner 


Fq|HEN Tennyson wrote the line, “Ring out 
4! the old, ring in the new,” he had a single 
emotion. ‘To him the old was the syno- 
nym of the false, and the new that of 
He wanted to ring out grief and feud, and 
to ring in redress to all mankind; to ring out ebbing 
wrong and party strife, and to ring in nobler modes 
of living, ‘with sweeter manners, purer laws;’ to 
ring out want and care and pride and slander and 
spite, and to ring in the common love of good; to ring 
out disease and lust of gold and war, and to ring in 
peace and valiant men and free, “‘the larger heart and 
the kindlier hand;” to ring out darkness and sin, and 
to ring in Christ and light. The things that were 
should go and leave place for the joy that sits in the 
heart with the better things to be. The mood was 
one in relation to both the going and the coming. 

I think that we may repeat his line with a two- 
fold or cumulative feeling, applying it to time and 
life. What is that we call the old; what is this we 
call the new? What is that we call the false; what 
this the true? What is that we call grief and strife; 
what this joy and peace? What is that we call want 
and disease; what this satisfaction and health and 
happiness? 

We draw a mark between the old and the new in 
time and may thus try to separate them; but the 
ever-living God declares that time is one, and the 
line we make is merely for a moment; we look after 
and see no trace of it, for other moments have over- 
laid it. And there is nothing so false but has an ele- 
ment of truth in it; and again there is no truth which 
man holds as yet but bears some semblance of his 
imperfection, some coloring of his imagination which 
is not Nature’s hue, some shapes which are earthy 
and temporal and not spiritual and eternal. And grief 
and strife are not themselves realities, not everlast- 
ing verities to which memory may look back or hope 
forward; they are attitudes of life, and so are joy and 
peace more staid and enduring. And so too are 
want and disease temporary states of life, and satis- 
faction and happiness complete and eternal states, 
while the soul is the abiding reality, and has grief 
when love is bruised, and makes strife when love is 
diseased and disordered, and has happiness when Jove 
is restored, and finds peace with good will; want and 
disease passing nul] before the responsive providences, 
as darkness flees when the light comes and day an- 
swers the call of the sun. 

The old and the new may stand related somewhat 
as the imperfect and the perfect. That is a process, 
this an achievement yet to be. That came short, 
this shall reach up to more and diviner power. That 
is in the time when wrong is realized and repudiated, 
this is the ardent aspiration after the right which the 
soul should embody and live. That is an experience 
with mingled pleasure and pain, this is a holy hope 
with good as its goal. That is the written record 
where error is to be found with truth, this the white 
page to trace the lineaments of a better life. 

We may then dismiss the old and welcome the 


new, not only because it is new, and clean, and pure, 
and bright, and good, and wholesome, but also be- 
cause it shall extend the living spirit of the old, and 
shall magnify its purpose, and shall make whole its 
broken wish. We may sing “Ring out the old,” 
and intone the words with a deep joy carrying into 
“ring in the new,” and find a crescendo in the welcome 
to one that comes in the name of an old friendship, to 
be companion to the old heart of hope and faith, and 
to satisfy an old love and Jonging. 


I 


It is true of time itself. In company with some 
young people of a parish I watched the old year out 
and the new year in. As the year came in we sang, 
I recall, the doxology, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.’” We did not think other than that it 
should be a blessing like unto the one past, a greater 
blessing, our hope pleaded; but the life and the loves 
of the old would not have the new wholly different. 
And so we saw the relation of the two and were pleased 
with the familiar face of time; were content to see the 
latter come as the other went. There was no fall of 
footstep heard; but we knew that time was approach- 
ing as time was passing. The footfall, unheard, was 
one and the same. The new year touched us gently; 
the old withdrew as gently. While we watched the 
one go and the other come, we could fancy that the 
dead rose only from its grave and became the living. 
We were glad the more to receive back to life the Lord 
that we had known and trusted, and might have 
little or no pleasure in that we should receive only to 
try and prove, or doubt and fear. 

It was with assurance from the past that a lesser 
poet wrote of “the opening year” and placed her 
questions with pleasing answers implied. She knew 
what to hope for in the new by what she had in the 
pac Comradeship alone might not have moved her 

O say: 


“Your hand, New Year, since we must comrades be 
Through the strange circle of the seasons four! 
Plodding in lonely paths ’mid drifting snow 
When days are dark, and whirling tempests roar, 
Will your strong guiding arm be ’round me pressed? 
And when the ice-bars melt, and warm, blue streams 
Laugh in the sun and leap toward the sea, 

Will you then share my happy, spring-time dreams— 
The waking songs that birds and poets know? 

And when red roses burn on bended sprays, 

And lovers roam through shadowy woodland ways, 
Will you keep kindly pace? and last, when brown 

Lie the sweet fields, and faded leaves come down, 
And we are tired, both, and fain to rest— 

Will you be friend with me, still true and near? 

Then take my hand and heart, dear comrade Year.” 


II 


It is true of things, that we lay aside the old and 
take up or adopt the new because old wants are met 
In new ways, old duties are done by improved meth- 
ods, old customs are caused to appear in finer dress, 
old habits are given easier chairs in which to sit, old 
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fellowships may be surrounded by stronger and more 
daintily decorated walls and sheltered by higher roof 
and more richly penciled ceiling. 

The calendars which the trade is giving out are 
more ornamental each year, but we do not prize them 
for their prettier pictures so much as we keep them for 
the old story of the days and weeks and months which 
they tel] us. While we hang them against our walls, 
the novel] decoration itself should cease to be inter- 
esting, and the simple letters and figures that tell of 
the march of Time with which we try to keep pace, 
as friend with friend, hold our attention and thought 
year in and year out. 

We might not take the railway with its swift 
horse of iron and breath of flame, and rolling coaches 
and cushioned seats, instead of the slow stage across 
the country, if there were not old errands of business 
and friendship and pleasure to run over the land. 
We might not take that electric street-railway in- 
stead of the slower horse-car in our cities if the old 
rheumatism did not affect us, or if the old laziness 
did not hang about our limbs, or if a traveler’s old 
burden had not to be borne. We might not adopt the 
easy-going, speedy motor car for the country highway 
if an old and loved friend lived not yonder miles 
away, or if remembered and admired distant scenery 
were not in our wish to revisit, or if that old business 
did not urge us to pierce farther for its expansion by 
remote waysides. 

The new desk with the rol! top, and all in bright 
oak, might not be put into the office were it not for 
the same old space for papers and accounts that refer 
to the old and tried trade of the years; the typewriter 
should not be placed by its side and the stenographer 
engaged if by these the bulk of correspondence with 
the same old world might not be better dispatched 
and the old commercial interests more largely pro- 
moted. You should not move out of that dark and 
dingy room into the light and commodious one fitted 
up with pains and expense, for an untried world, for 
an untrusted fellowship, for a leap into the unknown, 
and without some purpose that is made fast in the 
past, set maybe on rock as firm as that in the founda- 
tion of a home where center the heart interests and 
where life brings for the time and enjoys its treasures 
eternal. 

The new home that is built with its attractive 
architecture and its multiplied conveniences may 
roof the same old love that, under smiling skies, sang 
in the Garden of Eden, and, seeing the frown of Na- 
ture, retreated to an unadorned cave; and it is cer- 
tain that it shall roof the same family and the same 
old home-idea as the plainer and humbler house which 
stood on a more modest street. The multiplication 
of rooms provides for no new wants; the want for 
every partitioned floor area pre-existed. And so of 
the furnishings. The dishes in fine china, decorated 
by the hand in a leisure for each line, would hold 
food for the same old hunger. 

The larger organs in our churches and the easier 
pews satisfy the ancient inclination to worship and— 
sleep! And as we are building in more rooms that 
we may have kitchen, dining room, or social rooms 
about the church, it is not because there is really any 
new need. The instinct that prompted the people to 


tarry awhile after the religious service and shake hands ~ 
and exchange friendly words reappears in the social 


rooms, and there it has not changed but has a little 


wider range and a more fitting opportunity to ex- | 


press itself and to cultivate its nature. 
Ill 
It is true of beliefs and principles that their forms 
change while the spirit and the life of them may con- 
tinue one. An old faith may be held with a new 
belief, and an old principle may underlie all progress 
and appear in ever-renewing forms. The fancies of 


our childhood may dissolve with experience, but the ~ 


faith of our earliest years ripens into character. 
Nobler creeds are girt about the growing mind as 


ampler garments are woven for the maturing man or - 


woman. The beliefs that we cast aside are like the 
leaves that fall from the tree. There is a force of life, 
an element of growth, which pushes away the old to 
make place for the new. We are dead indeed if we 
hold no beliefs, cherish no faith. 

We make simple beginnings and our endings are 
simple, however diverse or devious the paths we 
tread. We start with our human nature, with its 


cravings, and we can no more change these than the ~ 
Faith in God is — 
fundamental to our moral being, setting in our thought — 
as its synonym whatsoever is just, right, honest, and ~ 


leopard can wash off its spots. 


good in human impulse and aspiration and purpose. 


When men exchange their belief in a local or limited ~ 
deity for that in an immanent and omnipresent — 
Spirit, they have not lost but have enlarged their ~ 


faith. When men deny the existence of the God 
whom the creeds have affirmed and believe in justice 
and mercy, in truth and love, they keep a faith still 
in the God of heaven and earth. 


only worthy and supreme in life and law. 
Men can not supplant or displace what is infinite, 


nor advance beyond the perfect, nor range outside - 


the universal. Inthe beginning wasGod. A Teacher 
sent of Him exhorted disciples to be perfect as the 
Father in heaven. And this commissioned One had 
a spirit as broad as humanity, and he set for our adop- 
tion and practise the principles of a universal brother- 
hood. Since he hath lived, we look for no other Christ; 
no other might teach a more inclusive doctrine, for 
his was alJ-inclusive. Every good word that man may 
speak, every great deed he may do, every laudable 
enterprise he may carry forward, every noble in- 
stitution he may found, all receive their inspiration 
and nurture and strength and reason to be in the 
truth and love of the Christ. The new and better life 
of man hath its source, its refreshment, and its con- 
summation in the old and eternal spirit which the 
Christ embodied and revealed. 


IV 

It is true of life here and hereafter that the old 
and the new are related. A hereafter would be 
nothing to us if old hopes were not to be fulfilled, old 
loves answered, old longings satisfied. A future world 
itself would be a strange land for our feet if it were 
not for those who have gone béfore and who are not 
all strangers to us. 

The soul of childhood touches the kingdom of 
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If they spurn these - 
principles, then should they be taught that which is © 
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God, Jesus taught. ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy,” Wordsworth wrote. Thomas Hood re- 
membered the scenes of his earliest life and thought of 
them as closest to heaven. 


“T remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy!”’ 


Our going away to what was in our hope may be as 
much a return in memory to what we have been in the 
pure primitive principles of being. Our oldest self, 
our self farthest back, shall live in the newest environ- 
ment, in that farthest ahead. 

Heaven is interpreted by the symbols of our 
present world, and it should be known and enjoyed 
in the kinship of its lives and the homelikeness of its 
atmosphere. Whittier believed that the oriental 
imagery is sadly inadequate to our human hopes. It 
may have been a sufficient interpretation for the 


Important Things We 
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orientalist. He reflects: “How gladly would we fore- 
go the golden streets and gates of pearl, the thrones, 
temples, and harps, for the sunset lights of our native 
valleys, the wood-paths whose moss-carpets are 
woven with violets and wild flowers, the song of birds, 
the low of cattle, the hum of bees in the apple blos- 
soms—the sweet, familiar voices of human life and 
Nature! In the place of strange splendors and un- 
known music, should we not welcome rather what- 
ever reminded us of the common sights and sounds of 
our old home?” 

The “strange splendors’” might be bewildering 
and dreary to us, and even the beautiful scenes of 
Nature alone might have no lasting charm for us, and 
in the midst of all these we might be homesick and 
lonely and sad without the companionship of known 
lives, and might be lost to ourselves unless others 
mirrored us in their love. “When that which is per- 
fect is come, that which is in part shall be done away,” 
St. Paul wrote in his love lyric. “For now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then face to face: now’ I 
know in part; but then I shall know even as also I 
am known.” . 


Have Left Untouched 


As Seen by a College Dean 


FRIEND, a dean of a college in an import- 
ant State University, writes us this letter— 
not for publication, but to advise us. We 
mens} pass on his letter to our readers, as it is 

suggestive. To us the freedom of the seas is one of 

the questions which is being better settled by the 
passage of time than it could be by a conference. As 
we inherit the Monroe Doctrine, England inherits 
the old policy of preventing the sale of supplies to her 
enemies in war time. Both doctrines are being modi- 
fied. Both are under fire in the land of their origin. 
The writer of the letter is a fearless, original, 
patriotic, broad-minded man whose counsel we value 


even when least disposed to take it. 
The Editor. 


I should have written to you before. Indeed there was a 
good resolution to take part of Christmas day for writing to you, 
but that was chloroformed by the lassitude emanating from a 
mild influenza. That is perfectly good chloroform, but can I 
say with certainty that the wine of a lovely day might not have 
led me to intoxication and outside wanderings that would just 
as effectively have neutralized the good intention? And aiter all 
there is the compensating thought that your eyes have been 
spared (and your soul also) the anguish of reading another of 
my epistles. ... 

The Leader is more than a candlelight in your hands. I 
ordinarily read your editorials and glance at the “veactions’ ’— 
seldom read the rest, though occasionally I find a headline that 
seems worth following up. But, after all, the virtue of the paper 
is in the editorial vigor and sanity. Which does not mean, of 
course, that your editorials seem to me to be entirely adequate 
or convincing, but that they are always honest and always the 
expression of a passionate purpose to see straight and to tell 
the truth about what is seen. Well, I suppose some bigots 
have that last characteristic in their favor, but they differ from 
you in that distorted vision makes it very difficult, not to say 
impossible, for them to see anything straight. If they do see 
straight, their eyes are fixed and they have no “Jateral vision” 
as corrective of their straight line ahead. 


But I didn’t start in to sing a song of praise only—though 
you need that occasionally from a savage like myself. I’ve had 
it on my mind for some time to question whether you ought 
not to clarify editorially the rather muddy state of mind a lot 
of your readers must be in relative to peace pact, cruisers, 
disarmament, etc. It seems to me that up to now your edi- 
torials, fine and wholesome as they have been, have failed to 
touch the real matter which is an issue between ourselves and 
the English. I refer, of course, to the ‘freedom of the seas.’’ 
Personally I am persuaded that until this issue is brought up to 
the surface and is made a matter of honest understanding be- 
tween England and the United States, our peace pacts, disarma- 
ment gestures and all the rest are not only futile but are danger- 
ous, in that they are prescriptions based on wrong diagnosis. 
This is not to question the limited value of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. Its value, apart from its declaration as to the nature of 
war (ideal value), lies in the fact that it will be harder for “states- 
men” to concoct a “‘purely defensive war’’ than it would be 
without the pact. This is a genuinely practical value. But 
human nature never shrinks from difficulties and ‘national 
interests” have long since ceased.to bear much relation to na- 
tional boundary lines. And the “‘freedom of the seas’’ is a doc- 
trine in which the far-flung national interests of Great Britain 
and the United States never have coincided. The War of 1812 
was fought on that issue. If Germany had used its submarines 
more discreetly, even with the anti-German propaganda that 
flooded the United States in the first year of the last war, the 
British violation of our neutral rights would surely have led to 
an open and serious conflict. Even Walter Page’s sympathies 
would have been insufficient to defeat Bryan’s purpose to pre- 
serve our neutral rights. 

I don’t know that I should have tackled this matter to-day, 
but for the fact that I have just run across this statement in 
the current Leader (p. 1652): “It was brought out that once the 
pact 1s signed, freedom of the seas will be automatically estab- 
lished by it.” Editorially I do not recall that you have indulged 
im any such illusory statement. On the other hand, so far as 
I recall, there has been no clear exposition of this issue, and I 
am not sure that you have not left your readers with the im- 
pression that somehow there is magic in the pact that will dis- 
solve even such an inveterate source of conflict as is inherent 
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in the freedom of the seas. It should be made perfectly clear that 
the ‘freedom of the seas’’ for approximately two hundred years 
has meant exactly and only what British politico-economic 
interests permitted—and in time of war that meant strict regu- 
lation of the commerce of neutrals with the enemies of England. 
In the last war we acquiesced in this regulation because our 
major interests (probably) as well as our sympathies were with 
England rather than with her enemies. In the event of another 
war that might not be the case, and in that event the ‘“‘unthink- 
able war’’ would not be impossible. No prophetic vision reaches 
far, but I see no reason to suppose that the “freedom of the 
seas’’ could ever be the source of a direct conflict with England; 
but in the event of a life and death struggle between England 
and some other enemy, I can see such a possibility, and not a 
merely possible possibility but one that is founded on past per- 
formance. 

I’ve no doubt bored you long enough with my amateur 
views on this matter, but I really must get it off my chest. I 
can conceive two ways in which the problem may be solved: We 
may build up a navy strong enough to enforce fully our neutral 
rights under any circumstances; or, somehow, England and the 
United States must agree upon a just (or at least equitable) in- 
terpretation of the freedom of the seas. It is perhaps needless to 
say that I do not favor the former—one need not even discuss 
the reasons. But it is only honest to realize that if and when 
the time comes for a clear understanding on the freedom of the 
seas, it is England that will have to make the concessions. Ul- 
timately dominant interests will determine the course of events. 
It really will not matter to us that England should decline as a 
world power if the freedom of the seas should become a reality. 
Other world powers and civilizations have declined. What will 
matter is that as we become economically and financially more 
and more far-flung and imperial (without prejudice I pray) we 
shall not be tender about common speech, Shakespeare, tradi- 
tions or common blood. We shall realize, in our acts, if not in 
our conscious thinking, that power is ours to use—not as oppres- 
sively and inconsiderately, let us hope, as great powers in the 
past have used their power, but at the same time not permitting 
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the freedom of the seas, let us say, to be interpreted to our dis- 
advantage on account of sentiments of common origin, language 
and tradition. It is just as essential for us to be honest with 
ourselves upon this point as it is for England to realize the mo- 
mentous fact. 

I fear I have not made my point very clear after all—too 
many words and too little exact, concrete knowledge of the com- 
plicated question; but I do seem to myself to see clearly that we 
must honestly face the real issue—that unless and until we do 
that, there is sure to be increasing irritation and soreness in 
English-American relations. The hopeful thing is, of course, 
that probably there is more honest appreciation of the problem 
in England than there is in our United States. 

If sometime within the next few weeks you were to put 
succinctly and clearly what I have been laboring with for the 
past several pages, I shall feel that my virtuous intentions have 
been made manifest. 

I had many other embryonic ideas that I had thought to 
bring to birth in this letter, but the labor of producing one has 
been so severe and prolonged that the others, like the unborn 
children in the ‘‘Bluebird,”’ will have to wait. Just to mention a 
few: The Sacco-Vanzetti case which, as I anticipated, becomes 
more and more vital as time brings in its revenges (in the far 
future it will be clearly seen to be about the most significant 
symptom of the spiritual health of the America of this genera- 
tion); the death of Paxton Hibben, who was just another re- 
incarnation of the deathless spirit of protesting struggle against 
complacency and hardness of heart of the dominant mind; the 
death of Elinor Wylie, from whose pen sheer beauty flashed in 
words that half lifted the veil for minds that were half awake to 
beauty; the amazing capitalization of industrial hope into credit 
obligations, and the wonder whether the mortgage thus fastened 
upon future production may not nullify Hoover’s dear dream of 
a world redeemed from poverty and the stifling dread of helpless 
want; and many others. 

Your New Year homily-rhapsody is good for the soul. 

Yours faithfully, 
: W.S.S. 


Town, Gown and Overalls 


New Relations between the Campus and the Community 
James Myers 


It has seemed important to include in this series of articles 
on Churches in Social Action the description of a program of 
social service and industrial relations carried on by the religious 
forces at a modern university. I have selected the work at Ohio 
University for purposes of illustration, because the program 
there attempted is suggestive of the kind of activities which 
might well be carried on from,many a campus. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the account of what hap- 
pened at Ohio University will lead us into the pathology of so- 
cial service. The story does not have an altogether happy end- 
ing. The purposes of this article will have been accomplished, 
however, if by a study of this Ohio situation religious leaders 
in other colleges may be inspired to initiate more active social 
service in their communities, and at the same time to prepare 
themselves intelligently to meet such complex situations as may 
at times be involved in such a program. 

Athens, Ohio, the site of the State University, is situated in 
the heart of the Hocking Valley. All about it lie the bituminous 
coal fields, representing one of the great industries of the state. 
Scheduled to speak at the university in December, 1926, I was 
anxious to see the surrounding industrial area, to discover the 
reaction of the religious forces at the university to the challenge 
of the coal towns. I visited a number of near-by settlements, 
accompanied by Walter Ludwig, student pastor, and C.A. 
Spriggs, missionary of the American Sunday School Union. 

Approaching the first of the “company villages’”’ by way of 
a primitive swinging foot-bridge across the creek, we picked our 


way up the muddy road which formed the only ‘‘street’’ in the 
little community of forty or fifty houses. The houses were 
made of hewn logs, with the cracks filled with plaster. They 
had good slate roofs—the only good thing about them. Out of 
repair, chimneys crumbling, dingy. Inside they were worse. 
There was no plaster on the walls. Pitiful attempts had been 
made by the tenants to keep out the drafts by papering the 
walls with newspapers. The floors were rough and splintery, 
impossible to keep clean. The lone kitchen stove competed 
with the drafty floors and walls to keep the family warm. As 
usual among the miners, there were large families with many 
children. The mother of seven apologized for the looks of her 
house. They were about to move. She had to gather wood to 
keep her stove going, as they ‘were out of coal. Housekeeping 
is not easy without running water. The well was outside, fifty 
feet away. It did not even possess a curb. They let down a 
bucket on a rope and pulled it up again. In this way they got 
their water for all purposes: dishwashing, floor washing, drink- 
ing, and bathing. 
Next door a little boy lay sick with typhoid fever: a pitiful | 
little skeleton with a prodigious appetite. The missionary gave 
him an orange, all the doctor would allow. They said the 
typhoid had not come from the well water. If it had not, it 
could have done so, for the privies were located above the wells | 
on the slope of the hill. ; | 
In many a house there was a photograph of a miner, a 
father or brother, lying dead in his coffin—grim reminder of an 
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industry which kills about 2,300 men every year in the United 
States. In the state of Ohio, in spite of a notable reduction 
in fatalities in the past few years, the coal industry takes an 
annual toll of one life to every 600 men employed. 

Heartsick, as we went from house to house we wondered 
whether far-away stockholders of the coal company which owned 
these houses knew or had seen these things. How many people 
in Athens knew or cared? At last we reached the schoolhouse. 
No paint, but the windows were clean and shining, hung with 
cheap but bright, clean curtains. An immaculate young school- 
mistress. We stepped inside. A single room, battered desks, 
a huge stove. Across the wall at one end of the room hung a 

_ huge American flag. Facing the flag in this way, just after ob- 
serving the conditions which surrounded the school, one found 
it difficult indeed to evade the startled query of one’s mind: “Is 
this America—and prosperity?”’ 

Whether or not these conditions are typical of the entire 
Hocking Valley I am not prepared to say. It is well known, 
however, that the Hocking Valley coal operators have for years 
complained of the disadvantages with which they contend in 
competing with coal fields to the south. Obviously a poor com- 
petitive position reacts adversely upon wages and living condi- 
tions of the miners concerned. 


Religious Forces at Work 


What would Jesus do in a situation like this? The tradi- 
tional religious approach was being made, not, it is true, by the 
churches as such, but by the American Sunday School Union, 
which had started Sunday schools in all these villages. Its mis- 
sionary, Mr. Spriggs, in heroic, unremitting toil, was himself 
ministering to the situation as best he could and securing help 
for the worst cases of privation from other county agencies for 
relief. 

For some years, also, Mr. Spriggs had been supplied with 
volunteer teachers for his Sunday schools in a dozen communities, 
by the University Young Women’s Christian Association. 
College girls went two by two, braving wind and weather, to 
teach the children on Sunday morning. Gradually the program 
widened to include social and recreational work in the villages on 
Saturday afternoons. The Student Y. M. C. A. secured some 
volunteers from the men also. An empty store or a schoolhouse 
served as a meeting place. The students lighted a fire in the 
stove. The boys and girls came crowding in, eager for organized 
activities under the skilled leadership of their college friends; 
manual training, making flower boxes and bird houses, sewing, 
story telling, girl scouts, friendly hikes, wiener roasts, dramatics, 
and a big time at Christmas! 

The student pastor at the university was in hearty co-op- 
eration with this service work. Since 1921 five denominations, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples, and Episcopalians, 
had combined to maintain the Ohio University Interdenomina- 
tional Student Pastorate. The student pastor taught in the 
School of Religion at the university, organized and promoted 
the religious and social activities for students in each of the co- 
operating churches, and acted as secretary of the Student Y. M. 
C. A. The Rev. Walter Ludwig, a Baptist minister, son of a 
well-known Baptist preacher, and graduate of Union Seminary, 
was the third to occupy the position of co-operative student 
pastor at the University. He was particularly interested in 
social and industrial problems from the point of view of religion. 
One of his students, a coal miner’s son, at the Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference at Evanston, sharply challenged the 
church in general for its lack of an effective approach to labor 
problems. Ludwig was keenly interested also in the Students 
in Industry movement, which is persuading college students to 
work in factories during their summer vacations, in order to gain 
some first-hand understanding of industrial problems. He has 
himself worked in a number of industries. 

Among his other duties, Ludwig led the teacher-training 
class composed of college boys and girls who went out to the 
mining towns on Saturdays and Sundays. It was natural that 
the students themselves, in this and other groups on the campus, 
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should discuss the conditions in the mining towns, their causes; 
and the possibilities of cure. No one with a conscience, or pro- 
fessing any degree of religion, could do otherwise. As the stu- 
dents delved more and more deeply into the situation, it became 
clear to them that a Sunday school and club work program was 
not enough. They became aware that the industrial and social 
problems which underly the conditions in the mining towns con- 
stitute the basic challenge to all who take their religion seriously 
enough to desire the coming of better conditions in such a situa- 
tion as confronted them. e 


Workers’ Education 


To the students, in their search for solutions of these prob- 
lems, there were available all the resources of the social science 
departments at the university. In talking with union leaders 
among the miners, Mr. Ludwig became convinced that a vital 
service might be rendered by offering courses in social and in- 
dustrial problems to the miners themselves. After speaking at 
several local union meetings on Workers’ Education, he found a 
group of miners in a near-by town ready to begin a class. He 
went to this mining town one night each week, for courses last- 
ing sixteen and eighteen weeks respectively. Acting asinstructor, 
Ludwig brought in professors from the university and others to 
speak on problems affecting the miner. The class is reported to 
have approached its studies in a scientific spirit, desiring to 
understand the complex, baffling problems of the coal industry. 
The text used was a course issued by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of the American Federation of Labor. The class alsa 
tried to interpret to the community the point of view of the or- 
ganized worker. No opposition seems to have been aroused up 
to this point. But the coal industry, going from the bad condi- 
tion of habitual unemployment to the worse condition of a pro- 
longed strike, entered upon troubled times. 

So great became the suffering among the miners’ families, 
after weeks of short rations, that a joint relief bureau, composed 
of county social and religious agencies, was organized. Ludwig 
acted as secretary. The ministers and churches of the entire 
county co-operated. The appeal was based on humanitarian 
grounds and was kept divorced from strike issues. The students 
at the university entered with enthusiasm into these relief 
activities. A booth was erected on the campus and a mammoth 
basket made ready for the reception of food and clothes. The 
campus was placarded with pictures of shivering children, large 
posters which asked, “Ever been hungry?” and red and white 
arrows pointing the way to the relief booths. A “can shop” 
did business for three days, collecting nearly five hundred cans 
of food. Three hundred and twenty-seven dollars was given 
in cash. Between four and five tons of clothing were turned in 
by the students and their friends, many of whom ransacked 
attics at home during the Christmas vacation, as well as clear- 
ing out their college wardrobes. All this went to the shivering, 
hungry miners and their children. The Christmas carols sung 
by college students in the mining towns that year gained a new 
significance, and brought a more real sense of the presence of 


him who said: “I was hungry and ye gave me to eat, naked and 
ye clothed me.” 


Controversial Issues 


As the strike wore on, it was inevitable that controversial 
issues Should come more and more to the front. The operators 
held meetings and their spokesmen advocated that the miners 
return to work. The class in Workers’ Education led by Ludwig 
also arranged a public meeting, which was held April 27, 1927. 
It was addressed by Tom Tippett, a nationally known union 
miner. On April 26 and 27 he also addressed student groups on 
the campus and a citizens’ meeting in the Methodist church. 
By this time feeling was running high in the community. Mer- 
chants were suffering. General business interests, as well as 
the coal operators, viewed with growing antagonism any in- 
fluences which tended to prolong the strike. A militant union 
leader like Tippett, in the midst of a strike situation, is not likely 
to discuss dispassionately the economics of the entire situation. 


a | 


His addresses frankly and forcibly presented the miners’ side. 

Because of these developments during the course of the 
strike, it is fair to say that the Workers’ Education class, led 
by Ludwig, had shifted over from the field of education into the 
field of union propaganda. The class perforce had taken sides. 
It was outspokenly partisan, and Ludwig, being identified with 
the class as its leader, came naturally to be regarded as partisan 
also. Whether more personal contacts with both sides might 
have been maintained or further elements of reconciliation in- 
troduced into the situation, or whether it might have been pos- 
sible or desirable under the circumstances for Ludwig to confine 
his activities to relief through social and religious agencies and 
to education as such through the Workers’ Education class, 
leaving to the local union the conduct of the battle, I am not 
wise enough to say. 

On May 23, the Methodist church officially voted to with- 
draw from the joint student pastorate, giving as its reason that 
it wished to carry on a more intensive work among the 800 
Methodist students at the university than was possible under 
the co-operative arrangment. This action eventually resulted 
in the other local churches’ discontinuing their co-operation, 
although the National Board secretaries of the denominations 
staunchly supported Ludwig and stood ready to carry on. The 
feeling is strong among many students and others who were 
close to the local situation that Ludwig’s industrial activity had 
a bearing upon his elimination from the field at Athens. These 
observers point to the fact that active coal operators were among 
the members of the official board of the Methodist church and 
trustees of the university, and that the church’s action was 
taken shortly after Ludwig’s class had held public meetings in 
support of the strike and Tippett had spoken on the campus. 
Committees of students protested vigorously, through petitions 
and student meetings, against dissolving the joint pastorate. 
The college paper devoted much space to the matter. Resolu- 
tions adopted by a meeting of one hundred representative stu- 
dents, called on their own initiative, reflect the feeling of this 
group: 

“Resolved, that we, as a group of students believing 
in co-operation as a method of approach to religious 
growth of students, deplore the action of withdrawal 
of support of the student pastorate. 

“That we, as the group vitally concerned in this 
problem, have been allowed no voice in determining 
this action. 

“That we believe it to be opposed to Christian 
principles to allow the capitalistic group, or any other 
particular element, to dominate the Christian Church 
and the thinking in the church. 

“That we believe the church, to be effective, must 
participate in concrete social problems and there apply 
the principles of Christianity. 

“That we believe that there must be a co-ordinating 
central influence on the campus which will stimulate 
free religious thinking.”’ 


But there is another side to the picture. Investigation re- 
veals the fact that the Methodist church had for years viewed 
the joint student pastorate with increasing dissatisfaction. 
There had been a growing feeling that the arrangement did not 
adequately meet the needs of the Methodist church in caring for 
its 800 students in the university, a group twice as large as that 
of any other denomination. While, over a term of years, the 
number of Methodist students had doubled, the student at- 
tendance at the Methodist church had not increased propor- 
tionately. The standing feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
Methodists with the joint pastorate had not been in the nature 
of dissatisfaction with the individual student pastor, but with 
the arrangement which, in their judgment, made it impossible 
for one man to cover the needs of their church along with his 
other manifold duties. It is stated on good authority that the 
Methodist church would have withdrawn sooner or later from 
the joint pastorate for the reasons indicated, organization 
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reasons within the church, quite apart from any considerations 
connected with the industrial situation! 

It seems clear that no matter what may have been the 
complications entering into the elimination of Mr. Ludwig from 
the situation at Ohio University, the question of the adequacy 
of the joint student pastorate as an instrument in local church 
organization is and should be separate and distinct from the 
need and value of a social and industrial program to be carried 
on by the religious forces in this college town. It is to be hoped 
that the leaders in religious work among the students at Ohio 
University will plan to continue all the essential elements of 
Mr. Ludwig’s program of social service and workers’ education. 
The academic gown can not afford, from the point of view of 
either education or religion, to hold itself aloof from sympathetic 
contact with the overalls of the community. 


* * * 


STARR KING’S VOYAGE 


The Christian Leader does a good deed by running as a 
serial an unpublished journal of Thomas Starr King, famous 
for his writings about the White Mountains, in regard to his 
great ministry at the old Hollis Street Church, and his work in 
saving California for the Union at the time of the Civil War. 
The journal covers his journey from New York to San Francisco 
in 1860. The current instalment pictures the voyage to Panama. 
It is full of wit with an occasional infusion of the eloquence and 
originality which made him a great preacher. 

The Northern Light, Capt. Tinklepaugh, left New York 
on April 5. Horace Greeley came to see King at his hotel that 
morning to give him letters to some Californians and to tell him 
that he was going to ‘“‘a divine country.’’ Said the eccentric 
editor: ‘“You will be fascinated by that country, except San 
Francisco, which I think has the worst climate and is the most 
infernal hole on the face of the earth.’’ 

Many friends, some from Boston, saw him and his family 
off. A boy of eleven was in his charge for delivery on the far 
coast—‘‘the job has turned out no sinecure.’’ The ‘“‘case of 
Julia M. King vs. Neptune’”’ is decided against the plaintiff 
“with heavy damages.’’ A hundred passengers who paid each 
$150 for their passage find themselves with no place to sleep; 
the capacity of the ship has been far exceeded. ‘‘We are packed ~ 
like cattle in a stock train on the New York Central railroad,”’ 
writes the clergyman. Those who lately were reading about | 
the investigation of the loss of the Vestris may note that this | 
ship in 1860 carried double a reasonable allotment of people and 
that there were ‘‘only four small boats... not enough to 
save the children in case of accident.’’ There really has been 
some progress in the course of seventy years. 

So through the eight days covered in this instalment. The 
ship is off Cuba when the Southern Cross rises in‘the sky. Says 
King: “It is poetic and inspiring.’’ But “it needs one more star 
on the long beam of the Cross. If I could improve the firma- 
ment I would nail one there.’’ It is a bold soul who would amend 
the firmament.—Boston Herald. 

* * * 
THE BOY WHO RAN THE WRONG WAY 
(From the New York Times.) 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Everybody is a-picking on that poor boy out there in Cali- 
fornia that run the wrong way with that football. If I was an 
editorial writer I would ask how many out of the hundred and 
ten million of the rest of us are headed the wrong way? How 
many out of us have even had presence of mind enough to pick 
up afumble? How many grabbed out of the scramble what they 
think is success and don’t know till they reach the goal line 
whether it’s the right one or not? 

So come on, preachers, hop on this as your text. All I want 
is 10 per cent of that Sunday’s collection to get this boy a medal 
for at least doing something different from one million other 
college boys. Even if it was wrong, his mind wasn’t standardized. 

Yours, 
Will Rogers. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 

“See you in Washington next fall,’’ thus early has become 
a familiar promise—and prophecy. People all over the church 
are beginning to think of the biennial sessions of the General 
Convention and the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
and the annual Convention of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, to be held in Washington, D. C., in 1929. The dates 
for these important gatherings are: General Sunday School 
Association, October 18-22; Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation, October 22 and 23; General Convention, October 23- 
27, 1929. 

The opportunity of visiting Washington during the beauti- 
ful autumn season as well as the interest in the Conventions 
themselves has made many people decide to make the trip. 
Thousands who have contributed toward the Building Fund of 


’ the National Memorial Church want to see that new structure, 


which is now under way. It will serve as a magnet to draw many 
there. 

In anticipation of the Conventions the Washington parish 
has appointed a general Committee of Arrangements, consisting 
of Mr. Frank H. Briggs, chairman, Major G. W. Smith, Mrs. 
F. W. Ballou, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner and Mrs. Alice C. Mc- 
Glauflin. Sub-committees for carrying out details of the Con- 
ventions will later be appointed. ‘The General Convention 
Program Committee consists of Mr. Louis Annin Ames, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, Dr. Roger F. Etz, representing the Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. F. W. Ballou, repre- 
senting the local parish. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Executive Secretary in 
Washington recently, the Committee of Arrangements held a 
meeting for conference, where general plans for entertaining the 
Conventions were discussed. The personnel of this committee 
is a guarantee that nothing will be overlooked for the comfort 
and satisfaction of delegates and visitors. 

The question of a place to hold the Convention has been a 
serious one. While it is the expectation of the Building Com- 
mittee and the contractor that the National Memorial Church 
will be well along toward completion, it is too much to hope that 
it will be sufficiently finished to permit the sessions being held 
there. Some service will be planned at the new church in con- 
nectidn with the Convention, but the main meetings will have 
to be held elsewhere. 

We have been extremely fortunate in being able to secure 
the facilities of the Hotel Mayflower for the Conventions. This 
hotel was designed particularly with Conventions in view. It 
is increasingly becoming headquarters for many of the largest 
gatherings in the country, as it has special accommodations for 
handling Conventions of all types. The management has put 
at our disposal the necessary meeting places, as well as rooms 
for registration, information and administration. The arrange- 
ments are ideal for our purposes. 

The Mayflower is located on Connecticut Avenue and runs 
through a block to Seventeenth Street, where a special entrance 
leads to a wide corridor from which the Convention rooms open. 
Thus the main meetings will all be on the ground floor, practically 
separated from the rest of the hotel and yet convenient to all 
parts of it. Smaller rooms will be provided for group meetings 
as required. No better arrangements could be found anywhere. 

A special concession by the management wil! provide many 
sleeping-rooms for delegates at reasonable rates, so that Con- 
vention headquarters; rooms and meeting place will all be under 
one roof. There will be no necessity of going from the hotel to 
the sessions of the Convention, as has been the case in some 
other years when church accommodations were not sufficiently 
large to hold the numbers who attended. This should prove a 
very convenient arrangement for delegates and visitors. 

All of the sessions of the Conventions will be held at the 
Mayflower, with the exception of the Sunday services and 
probably the opening session of the General Convention, at which 


the Occasional Sermon is delivered. The Sunday morning ser- 
vices will be held in the Ambassador Theater, where the Wash- 
ington congregation now worships. This is located a compara- 
tively short distance from the hotel and can easily be reached. 
The Sunday evening services and the opening session of the 
General Convention will probably be held in some church to be 
secured by the Committee. A 

Delegates will have an opportunity of visiting the National 
Memorial Church under construction, which is located only 
eight blocks from the hotel. Some service will be held there 
during the Convention, the nature of it depending upon the 
progress made by the builders. It will be an historic occasion. 

The Committee on Arrangements recognizes that many 
people will make these Conventions the occasion of the pil- 
grimage to Washington which every American citizen desires 
to make. That visitors may see the most interesting places 
without letting sight-seeing interfere with the sessions of the 
Conventions, special committees will be in charge of this fea- 
ture and plan for speciai trips of all kinds. Every one who 
comes will be afforded the opportunity of ‘‘seeing Washington’’ 
as well as of attending the sessions. Not only the monuments 
and buildings of the city itself will be visited, but trips to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery and Mount Vernon will be provided 
for. More detailed announcements will be made later in regard 
to this. ; 

The Committee on Transportation is at work to secure 
reduced rates on the railroads as in past years. It is hoped and 
expected that this can be done and a sufficient number of cer- 
tifieates be received so that the rates will be available. Special 
announcements of rates will be made as soon as information is 
available. 

The Program Committee is at work preparing the program 
for the Convention. It is hoped to make it attractive and ap- 
pealing enough so that our people everywhere will be anxious 
to attend every session. At a time of such great importance in 
the life and thought of the church as a whole, this program should 
be of compelling and inspiring interest. Great movements 
are in the air. Vital issues are before us. . Important decisions 
must be made. The Washington Conventions should mark 
an epoch in our church history. The time is ripe for a great 
forward religious movement, which may well be given impetus 
and power at this session. 

There have been few, if any, Conventions in recent years 
where there was such a combination of privilege and opportunity 
as Washington 1929 offers. A visit to the Nation’s Capital, 
which is your own city in a peculiar sense, a visit to and par- 
ticipation in some service at your National Memorial Church, 
a part in studying the problems and shaping the forward-look- 
ing policies of your church—all of these considerations should 
make you determine now to be present in Washington next Oc- 
tober. 

Note the datesnow. Plan to attend the Conventions. Stay 
as long as possible, and then return to your homes better Amer- 
a citizens and better Christians than you have ever been 

efore. 


Washington 1929 beckons. 

Commenting upon plans already made for the Washington 
Convention, one of the Washington people wrote this: ‘The 
securing of the Mayflower Hotel is a stroke of great good for- 
tune. You may have noticed that it was to this central spot that 
the President-elect of the United States turned to hold the im- 
portant conferences of his week in Washington. Momentous 
decisions for the nation unquestionably were made there by 
Mr. Hoover and the men with whom he conferred. Washington 
in October is apt to be about as glorious as Washington in May. 
They are the two choice months of the year. But if there should 
be a rainy day, nobody would feel shut in or imprisoned at the 
Mayflower. It is one of the great hotels of the world.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR, COUDEN ON WHERE ARE WE AT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think what worries some of your correspondents is a con- 
dition that mystifies many of us. I for one confess that I am 
woefully bewildered. Let me state the case as I see it, and then 
put the question. For years we have had a working agreement 
with the Unitarians. It seemed mutually satisfactory, and I 
have been told on good authority that it more than amply ex- 
pressed the real desires of the Unitarians toward us. Then came 
the Congregational overture, an out-and-out bid for closer re- 
lationship with us, involving sacrifices which they were unstint- 
edly willing to make and which we were asked to match for the 
greater glory of the Kingdom. That overture should have been 
received and disposed of one way or the other, in absolute single- 
mindedness. But such a thing was not allowed. Our hitherto 
satisfactory accord with the Unitarians was thrown into the midst 
of the discussion of the Congregational overture, as though it 
were a poor injured thing, and became, as I have no doubt it 
was intended to be, a confusing element in this other matter 
that was in itself no simple thing. 

So there we are—and where are we? What you have to say, 
Mr. Editor, on page 5 of Vol. XXXII (January 5, 1929), of the 
Christian Leader is all very true. But it doesn’t tell us much. 
Perhaps it can’t be made any clearer because of our parochial 
independence and our more or less denominational anarchy. 
Meanwhile the denomination seems to be on its way, but no one 
knows where it is going. We want to know. Some of us may 
want to get off. There are three terminals we might reach—but 
some are even wondering if the Universalist Church as a de- 
nomination will ever reach any of them. 

First, there is a return to the little but powerful old self- 
respecting life of our Universalist Church; friendly to all, envy- 
ing nobody, rejoicing in its peculiar faith and work, minding its 
own business, poor but self-respecting, as other denominations 
are. 

Second, there is a closer approach to the Unitarians, which 
would mean perhaps final absorption by them at least theolog- 
ically; for Unitarians are intolerant as to dogma in spite of their 
claim to be liberal. There is a difference between Liberal and 
liberal. Do not misunderstand. me. I respect the Unitarian 
Church and love some Unitarians. 

Third, there is closer fellowship with the Congregationalists, 
either in a partnership as two men form a business partnership 
with no surrender of name, personality, or family ties, or in a 
complete merger which without doubt would effect the eventual 
absorption of the Universalist body into the greater one. This 
would mean no lessening of the delivery of our Universalist 
message. For there is no body of Christians, unless it be the 
many-partyed Anglican Communion, more truly libera ‘and 
constructive than the Congregationalists, notwithstanding the 
narrow spirit found in some of their local parishes. And it is 
easy for me to visualize a worse fate for our denomination. After 
all, historically speaking, it would only be going back home. 

There are those who seem to imagine that we can unite our- 
selves to these two denominations at one and the same time. 
That sort of talk seems to me the merest bunk. Unless the 
Unitarians and the Congregationalists are ready to come together, 
how could it be? That kind of talk only clouds our view with 
the densest haziness. I can understand the merging of local 
parishes into one Community Church with all denominational 
ties severed. I can grasp the economic significance of a federa- 
tion of denominational churches here and there. But this dual- 
fellowship habit among our ministers only increases the fog and 
carries us nowhere. It does seem to be a queer confusion that 
has something to do with self-respect. I, for one, offer no apolo- 
gies for keeping both my feet on one side of the fence. Our 
local parishes may vote to be Universalist-Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist-Congregational. But they can’t very well go in both 
directions at once, if go they must. And it is a hundred times 


more true that our denomination as a whole, if it makes any 
movement toward another beyond the merest gesture of good 
will, must choose one or the other of these two unless it wants to 
destroy itself completely. It can’t move toward both sides at 
the same time without disaster to itself. Future conditions may 
change all this. But to-day’s conditions are thus. 

Now I think the question that annoys some people and be- 
wilders a lot more of us, having an evil effect upon our denomi- 
national enterprises, is this: What are the force, or forces, and 
the direction of the tendencies that are at work in our church at 
present? Whither are they urging us and what will they do to 
us? Does anybody know? Can anybody give a little light on 
the subject? If so, please speak right out. 

There is a third choice in this complexity. Of course the 
Universalist Church could in all friendliness toward others keep 
straight on marching ahead just being the Universalist Church. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


’ RENEWS UNDER PROTEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing my check for the Leader. 
ously considering dropping the paper, and only for the reason 
that I would lose touch with our denominational activities do I 
continue to subscribe. 

It seems to me we all are sick of the knocking of the D. A. R., 
and now the President must take his share of drubbing. Many 
write approval of the paper, but: I am sure many do not write 
because of disapproval. 

(Mrs. L. J.) Annie L. Quick. 

Stamford, Conn. 


* * 


FINDS REACTIONS FUNNY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our family enjoy the Leader. We subscribe for many period- 
icals, but there is none to whose coming we look forward with 
keener anticipation. Every publication is better for having a 
soupcon of spice, and the Leader is abundantly supplied with it 
by screamingly funny reactionists, who occasionally sign them- 
selves something like Xantippe Smith, A. B. C. D., X. Y. Z., ete. 
Xantippe may make her exit, but there are others, and her place 
will be filled. 

Success to the Leader. 

Sara Perkins Bill. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


KEEP ON WITH THE REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For one of your subscribers the ‘‘Reactions’’ make up a 
very interesting feature of the paper. I would feel exceedingly 
disappointed to have this feature eliminated. But this is only 
my own “‘reaction.’’ So there! 

I have lived long enough in this tough old world—interest- 
ing nevertheless—to learn by experience in one way or another 
that some minds are so constituted that they can not endure 
any thought, opinion, belief, or doctrine at odds with their own 
reaction to the world of thought. 

I have in mind at this particular moment a schooi teacher of 
experience and splendid success with the children under her 
charge, who said one day in my hearing, “I can never see but. 
one side of a question.’’ She had particular reference to a sub- 
ject up for debate in a country lyceum of my parish. 

Of course there is the opposite condition of mind where no 
decided opinion on any subject is shown. Regarding a religious 
weekly a certain line of policy has to be followed. No matter 
what line is followed, however, plenty of complaints will pour in 
from readers. That is, I suppose so. I am simply a reader, 
not an editor. 


I have been seri- 
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I read a Catholic paper every week and a daily every day 
—both exactly opposite my religious affiliations and political 
affiliations—during these days of tremendous happenings. 
This Catholic paper is of very high literary quality. I enjoy 
it, but am far from any remote idea of embracing the Roman 
Catholic faith. My mind seems to revolt at the external, in- 
fallible authority demanded for acceptance to become a Catholic. 

Not always do I ‘‘agree’’ with some of the editorials in the 
two ‘Liberal’? weeklies coming to me regularly. But my 
“Teaction’’ does not lead to a demand to ‘‘stop my paper.’’ And 
why should one demand such? 

Well, it takes all kinds of splendid people to make up the 
intellectual and spiritual world. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 


SOME TRUTH IN THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received last week’s Leader this afternoon. I do 
not lose any sleep over its non-appearance—far from it—but 
like to see people do their duty. Entre nous, I wish we might 
have a little more variety in the paper—the editor does not 
give other people a chance to say something. What with edi- 
torials, special articles by him, and praises from readers, there 
is little space left for other contributions. Too much van 
Schaick for my taste. Lese majeste, b’gosh! 

Preacher. 
* * 


THINKS OUR ISSUE OF DECEMBER 22 BEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

However acute the differences in the tastes and opinions of 
your readers, I think there must be general agreement that the 
Leader of Dec. 22 from cover to cover reaches the high water- 
mark of excellence. As a by-play, this from “‘Cruisings”’ is fit 
for framing: “Poor old Bill—thin, wiry, but crippled up with 
rheumatism, limping along but limping fast, a huge wen on his 
bald head, scanty side whiskers, not much money, hard put to 
it to live.”’ 

I hope nobody overlooked the editorial three or four months 
back on “Putting Ourselves Out of Business.’’ With a bit of 
furbishing, perhaps, it should be as famous as “A Message to 
Garcia.’”’ Its setting is not quite so picturesque but its theme is 
even greater. Or so thinks 

Adam F. Benonin. 
* * 


WE MUST PRINT THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The closing of the year reminds me how often I meant to 
write you about the ‘‘Reactions’”’ and other features of our be- 
loved paper that have kept my interest keen. 

I stand with those who approved whole-heartedly the 
change of name, and accepted it as another evidence of your 
courage and high vision. What does “Universalist’’ or any 
other sectarian name mean without Christ? He is, as always, 
the Foundation. ‘“There is none other name in heaven or earth 
by which men can be saved.’’ We should strive to cleanse the 
name of Christian of the old reproach of ignorance, narrowness, 
hypocrisy and inhumanity—all poor human failings from which 
Christ came to save us—instead of trying to ignore the name 
because it has been so misused. 

Then there is the late political controversy. Many a chuckle 
I enjoyed with you over the fierceness—or the pathos—of 
criticisms and complaints of readers who took you over seriously! 
But really, dear Editor, didn’t you ‘‘lean over backward”’ just a 
tiny bit in the endeavor to be quite just to Governor Smith? 
Any way, you can count on one reader who appreciates your 
quiet humor and fair-mindedness (and I am a Democrat who 
voted for Hoover). 

By no means do I always agree with you, but recognize 
your right to free expression just as I claim it for myself—and 
then there is that sneaking feeling of mine that possibly you are 


wiser than I and J may be wrong when my thought is that you 
are! 

So here’s to long life and increasingly great spiritual in- 
fluence to our standard bearers, the Christian Leader and its 
editor. 

A Life-Time Universalist. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * 


A COMMENT ON THE GAY ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the excellent article by the Rev. George A. Gay in the 
Christian Leader of Jan. 5, there is a great deal of material— 
thought-provoking and historical. And it may be a work of un- 
graciousness to suggest a blemish. Yet I feel that perhaps the 
religion of mysticism which Paul introduced into Christianity 
has not been recognized of sufficient importance. The author 
suggests that four little books were written, a few personal 
letters preserved, etc., and the Christians employed the Gospels, 
Epistles and Acts, and other writings to tell the glad tidings. 
Now, from the standpoint of the historian and the scholar, these 
four books came after the epistles. Mr. Gay, in order to make 
the story direct and simple, has to a certain extent simplified it 
too much, so that we seem to follow the historic development, as 
the books now are placed in the New Testament. Yet, Paul’s 
otherworldliness and his epistles, the first Christian literature, 
transformed the simple gospel into a kind of St. Augustine’s 
mysticism and spiritism. Dr. Case of Chicago has stripped the 
gospels of many of our traditional beliefs, viz., that the imputa- 
tion of Messiahship came from Jesus’ followers, and never from 
the Man Jesus. He (Jesus) in fact did not claim Messiahship 
nor to be the Son of God. All these super-normal and super- 
rational and egoistic claims belong, not to the humble prophet, 
but to the laudation of the inferior minds in his superstitious 
followers. 

The Bible student will at once remember the Rich Young 
Ruler story copied from Mark by both Matthew and Luke, with 
the claim of goodness in Jesus disallowed. Also the woman 
taken in adultery with its implication of Jesus having sinned with 
the rest of his fellow men. 

The suggestion of Mr. Gay that heretics through history 
have invariably returned to the simplicity of the Gospel teach- 
ings is worthy of much thought, especially by orthodox Roman 
Catholics and orthodox Protestants. But the heretics of to-day 
are going, not only to Jesus, keeping everything of that precious 
personality, but beyond Jesus, to God and truth. The will of 
Jesus was not the will of God; Jesus prayed that it might be. 
There is something beyond Jesus, better and greater than he. 
That something is God. Can we receive it? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

* * 
STRONG FOR DR. BETTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope that the ringing article by Dr. Frederick W. Betts 
in the Leader of Sept. 8, 1928, “Is the Universalist Church an 
Absurd Thing?” will be printed in tract form, and that it will be 
widely reprinted in our denominational papers. Could the 
Leader itself reprint it? 

Richard M. Smith. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

* * 
THINGS LIKED IN THE LEADER 
To the Editor of he Leader: 

Mr. Whippen’s “Storming the Citadel of Heaven’’ appeals 
to mg very strongly, and your editorial ‘“T'wo Kinds of Liber- 
als’”’—as well as that one appearing first in the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Petrie has written, in other articles, things with which 
I quite disagree, but his “The Incarnation’”’—that address for 
the Christmas communion—went straight to my heart. 


B.G. W. 
Berwyn, Md. 
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BOOKS DESERVING WIDE ATTENTION 


Life Beyond 
My Faith in Immortality. By Wil- 
liam E. Barton, D. D. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. $2.50.) 

This book is frankly confessional, as 
the personal form of the title signifies. 
In part the reason is that it has grown out 
of needs which a long pastoral ministry 
has had to meet. As the publisher’s 
notice says, ‘‘Lincoln has been the avoca- 
tion of the distinguished author of ‘The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln.’ But his voca- 
tion has been the ministry, and no part 
of the ministry has he regarded as more 
important than consolation to the be- 
reaved. He has had to probe his own 
heart. He has had to answer the ques- 
tions of thousands in sorrow.’”’ The book 
sets forth the answers which have brought 
satisfaction to him. It is not, however, a 
volume of resuscitated sermons, nor is it 
primarily a manual for the bereaved in 
the hour of bereavement. Rather is it a 
discussion of the rational grounds of faith 
in immortality that shall fortify faith 
against the day when bereavement may 
cause it to become a matter of more than 
academic concern. 

Beyond this practical reason for the 
personal character of the book, there 
would seem to be a deeper one, viz., a 
clear recognition of the fact that faith in 
immortality is communicated, as a vital 
reality, more by testimony than by ar- 
gument. Like the ultimate faith in God, 
of which faith in immortality is only an 
aspect, it is caught rather than taught. 
The striking thing about faith in im- 
mortality is that it is always stronger 
than the strongest argument for it and is 
curiously unaffected by the strongest 
arguments against it. Adverse argument 
may be valid against the form in which 
the faith is held and seem valid against 
the faith itself because faith and form have 
been traditionally identified. But unless 
the believer has lost all sense of the reality 
and supremacy of spiritual values, the 
faith will grow for itself a new intellectual 
body, to which the traditionalist, and 
sometimes the emancipated religionist 
still under the spell of the discarded tradi- 
tion, may deny the name of belief in im- 
mortality at all. 

A proper approach, then, to a discus- 
sion of the faith is to assume its existence 
in its own inherent right and to set forth 
its inteliectual justifications. That is the 
approach made by Dr. Barton in his book. 
In a chapter on ‘‘Fact and Faith,” one of 
the best in the book, he suggests that a 
cogent argument for the faith is that it ever 
arose in a world in which all of man’s 
outward experience is of sure decay and 
death. ‘In this world where death reigns 
in every domain of animal and vegetable 


life, as well as in the constitution of the 
planet itself, we find this remarkable fact, 
that there exists a belief in life beyond 
death. How, in such a world, could such 
an idea have entered any mind? The sum 
total of experience would appear to be 


against it. . . . The faith in immortality 
is even more astonishing than the fact of 
immortality.”’ 


One is reminded of the Tennysonian 
question: 


“Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense? 


“Here sits he shaping wings to fly; 
His heart forebodes a mystery; 
He names the name Eternity.’’ 


To that question, in Dr. Barton’s mind, 
there is but one rational answer. The 
faith is the inward witness, in the midst 
of the seen and temporal, of the encom- 
passing reality of the unseen and eternal. 
Difficult as it is to sustain faith under the 
sheer mass of death in the world, the 
crowning irrationality is to affirm that 
death creates a faith that is its own nega- 
tion. Faith in immortality is the homing 
instinct of the soul. 

The style of the book is popular rather 
than scholastic, which is not a euphemis- 
tic way of saying that it is unscholarly. 
It betrays knowledge of the trends of 
thought, favorable and unfavorable, in 
present-day science and philosophy. It 
savors, however, more of the friendly dis- 
course of a well-stocked mind conversing 
in the intimacy of a firelit study than of 
the formal pronouncements of the class- 
room or the lecture platform. Its impact 
is not that of the debater but of the coun- 
sellor who would share with another what 
has brought intellectual satisfaction and 
spiritual peace to himself. 

Of special interest to Universalists is the 
chapter, ‘Unto the Nethermost,’’ in 
which Dr. Barton deals with the terrible 
side of immortality, traditionally con- 
ceived, as involving for some an endless 
doom. The old textual controversialists 
among the fathers would be delighted with 
his conclusive stripping of the old terms 
‘‘Sheol,’’ ‘‘Hades,’’ ‘“Gehenna,’’ of their 
fiendish content. Of the latter he says, 
in a vivid picture of the purifying flames 
ever burning in the Vale of Hinnom out- 
side the city wall: “So far as the Jerusalem 
dump is concerned, when fuel ceases to 
be carted there will be no more devouring 
worm and no more unquenchable fire. . . 
The worm and the fire are God’s benef- 
icent agents for turning the elements of 
destruction into products of constructive 
value to the world. They are not the 
symbols of despair but of God’s appar- 


ently thwarted but ultimately triumphant 
hope.”’ ; 

The book is for those who want to be- 
lieve in immortality but have difficulties 
and doubts. Those who do not want to 
believe will not be interested in this or any 
other book—no, not if even one returned 
from the dead to tell them. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 
The Ideals of Education 
Individuality and Education. By Jo- 
seph A. Leighton. (Appleton. $2.00.) 

So much is being written on education 
that distinctive titles are hard to find, 
but Professor Leighton, of Ohio State 
University, has found one that well. de- 
scribes his theme. We wish this book 
might circulate widely among teachers, 
parents, and those who help to mould 
public opinion. Our outlay of money, 
talent, and energy in educational enter- 


prises is reaching extraordinary propor- — 
tions, but as yet we lack any generally ~ 
Method was never more - 


understood goal. 
minutely studied, but methods adopted 


without an end to be served become a — 
mere routine that kills the soul of the ~ 
teacher and arouses resentment on the ~ 


part of the student. 
If civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe, as H. G. Wells has 


said, what is going on in schools and col- _ 
leges is not the concern of a group of — 


specialists. We are all deeply concerned. 


Professor Leighton, in the course of his — 
enlightening review of the problems fac- ~ 
ing education, reminds us that the greatest ~ 


need is for a spiritual philosophy, a re- 


ligion if you will, a faith in the supremacy 


of mind and spirit. To recognize that 
man’s undying quest for the perfection of 
his individuality through social co-opera- 
tion, and his effort ‘‘to: carry the torch 
and tip with flame the outstretched unlit 
torches of the young,’’ give to life its 
highest meaning—this is the precondition 
of any educational program worthy of our 
ungrudging service, this alone will rescue 
the individual from the futilities of ‘‘mass- 
education.”’ 
H.E.B.S. 
: * * * 

Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men themselves 
were hid and inaccessible, solitary, im- 
patient of interruption, fenced by eti- 
quette; but the thought which they did 
not uncover to their bosom friend is here 
written out in transparent words to us, 
the strangers of another age.—E’merson. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


This year the World Day of Prayer will 
| be February 15. Each year this day is 
being more universally observed. There 
is tremendous power in concentrated ac- 
_ tion of any nature, but particularly has 
this proved to be true of prayer. This 
is not a National Day of Prayer. It isa 
World Day of Prayer, and our sisters and 
brothers of all lands will pray together 
on this day “that they all may be one.”’ 

The supplies for carrying out programs 
on this day are as follows, and are obtain- 
able through the office at 176 Newbury 
Street: 

Program: ‘“‘That They All May Be One,”’ 
$1.75 per 100, 2 cents each. 

Call to Prayer: An invitation to join 
with Christians of all lands in the World 
Day of Prayer. Free in reasonable quan- 
tities. 

Seals: Suitable for use on personal as 
well as official letters. $1.75 per 1000; 
25 cents per 100. When you are printing 
stationery or fliers, do not forget that you 
can get for $1.00 an electrotype of the seal. 

Poster: There is a poster on the World 
Day of Prayer, most artistic and attrac- 
tive; 14 inches wide, 22 inches high; 
printed in black and two shades of red; 
10 cents each. 

Retreat: ‘“‘Toward Power in Service,’’ 
for leaders, price 10 cents each. 

If plans have already been made in 
your community to have a service on this 
day, we urge you to join heartily with those 
of other denominations in seeing that this is 
a splendid, uplifting service. Ifno one has 
yet taken the initiative in planning for this, 
won’t you see that your church is responsi- 
ble for a service on this day? 

Kees 
LAST OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
EVER YLAND 


We print below copy of a notice which 
has come to us giving this last opportuity 
to own copies of Hveryland: 

We still have for sale the following 
numbers of Everyland published during 
the last seven years with Mrs. Peabody 
as editor. The stories and pictures are 
just as valuable now as the month they 
first appeared. 

Seven bound volumes—1922 through 
1928—$10 a set. We do not break the 
sets as we have only a few. “First come 
first served.’’ 

Unbound years—1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1928—at $1 a year. You 
may have them all for $7, or any years 
you choose at $1 a year. 1922, 1923, and 
1924 contain ten numbers (August and 
September were omitted for those years). 
1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 contain eleven 
numbers (July-August being a double 
number). 

Single copies at 10 cents a copy are 


available as follows: 1925, July-August, 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber. 1926, January, February, March, 
April, May, July-August, September, 
October, November, and December (no 
June). 1927, all numbers. 1928, all 
except March and April. 

Of those previous to 1925 we have a few 
scattering copies. If you need one or 
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two to complete your file, tell us the date 
and we will send it if we can. 

We are trying to close Everyland’s 
business promptly and honorably. If 
you can use back numbers, please help us 
by ordering early and generously. This 
is the only stock on hand anywhere. Af- 
ter these are sold you will have no further 
opportunity to secure this worth-while 
supplementary material. 

All orders should be addressed to M. H. 
Leavis, Agent, P. O. Box 4, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


DILUTED CHRISTIANS 


One sentence in a talk recently given 
by a young Mohammedan from India, 
Sher Quaraishi, stands out as especially 
applicable to young people, and to the 
Y. P. C. U. and that is this: “If you can 
not make a Christian into a real Christian 
there is no use in making more diluted 
Christians.’’ 

Mr. Quaraishi had just been discussing 
the fact that most Christians did not 
know how to live the ‘‘Christ life’? upon 
which their religion is based. Why then, 
he asked, should they try to get more 
people to accept the name, and not live 
the ideal? It is an interesting question, 
and one which might well be made the 
basis of discussion in any young people’s 
society. Another reason he gave for the 
existence of ‘‘diluted Christians’ was that 
“there is no intensity in Christian life.’’ 

Face the issue squarely and ask this 
question: ‘Is our union in the work 
which it is doing producing real or diluted 
Christians, is it incorporating a certain 
amount of intensity into its work, or is it 
taking things easily, with little sincerity 
and less worry about whether the thing 
is worth while or not?’’ On the answer to 
that question depends the value of your 
union in the work it is supposed to be 
doing. 

What would we interpret a “diluted 
Christian”? to be? From Sher Quaraishi’s 
discussion, and subsequent conversation 
with it as a basis, it seems that the con- 
sensus of opinion would likely be that a 
“diluted Christian’’ is one of those persons 
who holds creed, and formula, and theo- 
logical disputation as the most important 
considerations, a union which plans work 
so as “to make a good report,” “have a 
good crowd at convention,’ “do this be- 
cause it will look ‘different’ when re- 
ported,’’ or something of that sort rather 
than doing things because of the intrinsic 
value which is connected with that thing— 
these persons, and that type of union are 
what Mr. Quaraishi would undoubtedly 
refer to as ‘‘diluted.”’ 

With the thought in mind then that 
this is what a “diluted . . . and unin- 
tensive Christian” is, what are a few of 


‘ 


the things which our unions, or unioners, 
might do so as not to be included in that . 
classification? 

First of all, it would mean a union 
which was thinking. And together with 
that thinking was making plans and then 
developing those plans. It would mean 
a union which was planning to do things 
to develop the members of the union in 
whatever way they really needed develop- 
ing. Find some way in which your union 
can really express its ideals in action, and 
you find a way to make your union in- 
tensively Christian. 

With individuals it means developing 
yourself so that you can represent to all 
who see you the highest possible type of 
manhood. If people would only realize 
that Louis Blane, one of the French Uto- 
pian Socialists of the nineteenth century, 
was right when in his plan for the re- 
organization of society he stressed ‘‘the 
development of personality as the high- 
est aim!’’ In other respects his plan was 
inadequate, visionary,, unusable, but in 
this ideal he had at least hinted at the 
thing which must ultimately come to be 
the basis of our thinking. If each one of 
us, as individuals, can try to make the 
basis of our thinking this idea of develop- 
ing ourselves and our personalities to the 
highest point, and to help others to do the 
same thing, then, and only then, can we 
be sure that the indictment of Sher 
Quaraishi would not include ourselves. 

Another Indian writer, this time a 
Hindu, once said, ‘“To you I declare the 
holy mystery, there is nothing nobler 
than humanity.’’ Perhaps it was just 
such a thought as this from one of the 
religions of his own country that made 
Mr. Quaraishi see more clearly than we 
have been able to the faults of our re- 
ligion. 

* * 


To create the future intelligently one 
must understand the present clearly.— 
Robert Cooley Angell. 


Modern religious education which ends 
short of action is all right, except that it 
isn’t religious and it isn’t education.— 
Arthur Rugh. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
Jan. 20-26. Headquarters; North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 20-26. Cleveland, Ohio; 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 20-28. South Sudbury, Mass.; 
Headquarters; Joliet, Ill. (Y. P. C. U. 
Sunday School Rally.) 


* * 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO 
ANSWER 


1. Is there a poster in your schoolroom 
announcing the American Friendship of- 
fering? 

2. Have you mounted the small pic- 
tures of Suffolk and Sunburst to pass 
about among the classes? 

2. Are you having a platform lesson 
in American Friendship every Sunday 
this month? 

4, Are you doing something in your 
class to promote acquaintance with our 
Summer School in North Carolina and 
our school for negro children in Virginia? 

5. Have you used the stereopticon 
slides on Suffolk and Sunburst? 

6. Have you told your school about the 
desired goal of one hundred per cent of 
its membership as given? 

If you can say “‘yes’’ to all these ques- 
tions, you are helping to make American 
Friendship a reality. 

* 


Head- 


* 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS SIXTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO 


In 1863 most Sunday schools existed 
“to save souls.’ Their managers were 
willing incidentally to give some moral 
instruction and to attempt to influence 
bad boys to be endurably decent in lan- 
guage and conduct, but the main purpose 
was to bring about ‘‘an acceptance of 
Christ’’ which would insure righteousness 
in this world and unending joy in the next. 

This is inferred from a perusal of a 
book written sixty-five years ago by Mr. 
Waldo Abbot, the title being “Our Sun- 
day School and How We Conduct It.”’ 
Mr. Albert H. Homans salvaged a copy 
of the book, read it with interest and some 
profit, and then passed it on to the Gen- 
eral Sunday Schoo! Association. 

It is evident that Mr. Abbot was a man 
of vigorous mind and aggressive spirit, 
quite in advance of most of his fellow- 
workers. Mr. Homans found many sug- 
gestions in the book that would hold good 
at the present time, and so would any 
other reader who was looking for such. 
On the other hand there is a smile on every 
page for the modern student. 

The author advises beginning each 
session of the school by calling the roli 
of teachers, the men to respond for them- 
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Dr. Joseph F. Jordan, Principal 
of the Suffolk Normal Train- 
ing School, and some of his 


pupils. 
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selves but the superintendent to answer for 
the lady instructors, “who might dislike 
to reply in a sufficiently loud voice to be 
heard across the room.”’ 

Superintendents are advised to do 
their work quietly so that classes may not 
be disturbed (good counsel to this present 
day) and particularly not to wear squeaky 
boots! 

The matter of dress was important even 
in 1863. Teachers are urged to wear 
their handsome clothes, even if they are 
serving in mission schools for very poor 
children. A little girl revealed the secret 
of her teacher’s unusual popularity. 
“She’s got the prettiest bonnet in school 
and if I can’t stay in her class I’ll go 
home.”’ 

There is a story on simplicity of lan- 
guage that is good enough to be preserved 
for twentieth century use. ‘“‘A certain 
theological school professor, whose studies 
among the dead past had rather unfitted 
him for attracting the new fresh minds 
of youth, commenced a Sunday school 
speech as follows: ‘My dear little children, 
I want to give you a summary of the 
Bible; but perhaps, my dear little chil- 
dren, you do not know what a summary 
is; I will tell you; a summary is a synonym 
of synopsis.’’ 

This book was written before the word 
“curriculum’’ had appeared in any work 
on religious education. Even the Uni- 
form Lessons were still unthought of. 
Each teacher, according to the advice of 
Mr. Abbot, was to select the material for 
his own class, the apparent desire being 
to memorize as many Biblical texts as 
possible. Incidentally the boys and girls 
were to be kept in order and finally ‘‘led 
to Christ’’ through the uplifting examples 
of the officers and teachers. 


The statistics are interesting. The 
author estimates that there are about 
4,500,000 teachers and pupils in American 
Sunday schools. That being about one- 
fifth of the present number mathematicians. 
can estimate whether or not the increase 
has been in proportion to the growth of 
population. 

Almost any reader would expect that a 
Sunday school book published in 1863 
would contain many references to the Civil 
War and many illustrations drawn from 
the conflict that just then was threatening 
the national life. No. There is not a 
single mention of the war from, the be- 
ginning of the book to the end. 

The Association is very grateful to Mr. 
Homans for this valuable gift. Does 
some one ask, ‘What about lending it?’ 
If the inquirer looks honest and is known 
to have a good memory he may possibly 
be accommodated. 

G.E. H. 


* * 


MRS. BANGS REMONSTRATED 


When the visitor at the parish meeting 
spoke of her in complimentary terms Mrs. 
Bangs blushed and objected. What he 
said was that if, after studying the work 
of most superintendents of Universalist 
church schools, he were required to make a 
list of the best twenty-five, he certainly 
would include the name of Mrs. Cora C. 
Bangs, of Orange, Mass. The lady de- 
serves the honor, for she combines many 
of the characteristics that make for suc- 
cess: intelligence, enthusiasm, industry, 
personal charm. In the last six years 
nearly a hundred young people from this 
school have united with the church. The 
average attendance for the year just 
ended was twenty-three larger than that 
of the year previous. Cradle Roll? Yes. 
Home Department? Yes. Missionary 
instruction and giving? Yes. Careful 
grading? Yes. Orchestra? Yes. Sug- 
gested plans for all phases of religious edu- 
cation are carefully studied and effort for 
fulfilment is conscientiously made. There 
are several important reasons besides Mrs. 
Bangs for the success of the school in 
Orange. One of them is Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, who knows that he is pastor of the 
children as well as of their elders. 

* * 


SHE BELONGS NOW 


She was a girl in the junior depart- 
ment of the church school at Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Maine. She 
had only recently come to the city to live, 
but with fine courtesy her class had chosen 
her to select the gift they were sending to 
a class in a distant section of the country. 
She danced into the house that day burst- 
ing with her news. ‘“‘O Mother! I belong 
to that Sunday school now! They’ve 
asked me to do something!”’ 


Se ee 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Webster City.—Ves- 
per services are held 
in our church during 
the winter months. Rev. 
Effie M. Jones, D. D., 
pastor, was recently 
ealled to Eagle Grove 
to supply the Con- 
gregational pulpit, the 
pastor being ill. * * Mt. Pleasant.— 
Our State Convention will be held here in 
June. With the Galers already there we 
are assured of a splendid Convention. * * 
Osage.—Our auxiliaries are not large, 
but good work is being done under the 
leadership of Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Miller 
and the young people and the ladies of 
the church. * * Waterloo.—Rey. Con- 
ard B. Rheiner and wife are located near 
the church, and their beautiful little home 
is a center of Christian activities. New 
faces are seen in our audiences and a 
new hope comes to us for a prosperous 
year’s work. Local improvementsare 
planned. * * Des Moines.—The Uni- 
tarian church here was supplied recently 
by the Iowa Universalist Superintendent. 
Jan. 6 Rev. Donald G. Lothrop was the 
preacher. * * Mitchellville.—This church 
had a very successful Christmas fair, 
exceeding other years. There was a de- 
lightful Christmas program with tree and 
treats for children. The annual meeting 
was held Jan. 11 with a pot-luck supper. 
The pastor and wife were remembered 
by the flock, who gave them a fine auto 
robe at Christmas time. Some improve- 
ments on parish hall have been made. * * 
Ordination of Conard B. Rheiner.— 
The ordination of Conard B. Rheiner as 
a minister of the Universalist Church took 
place in Waterloo, Ia., in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Dec. 19. Preliminary 
to this the Universalist ministers of Iowa 
met in conference with Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., of Detroit, Mich., president 
of the Universalist General Convention. 
All pastors were present, also Rev. Jen- 
nie B. Hitchcock of Osage, state presi- 
dent of the women’s society. The Water- 
loo parish had made ample provision for 
us by a chicken dinner, and the pastor 
and wife entertained us with lunch at 
noon in their new home. These were 
pleasant social features. The ordina- 
tion at 7.30 p. m. was largely attended. 
The vested choir of the church gave ex- 
cellent music. The Scripture reading was 
by Rev. Frank W. Miller of Osage, prayer 
of ordination by Rev. Effie M. Jones, 
D. D., Webster City, the ordination ser- 
mon by Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of 
Detroit, Mich., on ‘‘The Faith that Sus- 
tains.’’ It was a sermon that lifted us up. 
This was followed by a solo. The charge 
to the pastor was given and the fellowship 
of the Iowa Convention conferred by Rev. 


O. G. Colegrove, State Superintendent. 
The charge to the parish was by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Ia. The 
vested choir sang ‘‘Let the Heavens Re- 
joice.”” Dr. Charles Shane, president of 
the Waterloo church, welcomed the pas- 
tor to the parish. Rev. J. R. Morgan, 
D. D., of the Congregational body, wel- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

On Jan. 4 Rev. John S. Cook of Beecher 
City, Ill., passed his eightieth birthday. 
He received many calls and messages of 
congratulations from ministers and lay- 
men. For ten years Dr. Cook gave all of 
his time to the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois. At the request of Dr. 
Atwood, General Superintendent, he then 
took the Superintendeney of Indiana and 
Michigan for two years, and at the request 
of Dr. McGlaufiin, General Superinten- 
dent, he went to South Carolina and served 
three years. Later he served for many 
years as Superintendent of Llinois. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence 
reports a rising interest in the Univer- 
salist Automobile Caravan to the South 
next July. Three automobiles so far are 
assured. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining and Rev. William 
Couden of Providence exchanged pulpits 
January 13. 


Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, Mass., has just reported a 33 
per cent increase in church income and 
the addition of many new subscribers. 
Congregations are still growing. 


Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison has just 
completed forty-seven years service with 


_the Brooklyn Eagle. He went to the Eagle 


directly from St. Lawrence University, 
where he was graduated. While he re- 
mains as chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Eagle Corporation, 
he will have much greater opportunity 
for travel than he has had in the past. 


Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of Caribou, 
Maine, on Jan. 8 was called to her home 
at Elmer, Mo., because of the serious 
illness of her father, Samuel Shumaker. 


Mr. Frank H. Briggs, Major G. w. 
Smith, Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, and Mrs. Alice Coe 
McGlauflin of Washington, D. C., have 
been appointed by the local parish a 
“General Committee on Arrangements’’ 
for the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion in Washington next October. 


Mrs. Owen D. Young of New York ig 
seriously ill in Arizona with an affliction 
of the eyes. The Allies, the German 
Government and the United States Goy- 


comed him to the Ministerial Association 
of the city, while Rev. Thos. R. Niven of 
the Presbyterian church cordially wel- 
comed him to the community. Rev. 
Conard Rheiner, the pastor, pronounced 
the benediction. This was a golden day 
in the history of the Universalist Church 
in Waterloo, and one of+promise for pastor 
and wife and the church. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


ernment officials are most anxious to have 
Mr. Young head the Commission of Ex- 
perts to revise German reparations. Mr. 
Young, who has come back to New York 
from Arizona, can not accept unless Mrs. 
Young gets better. 


Rev. Stanley Manning and Mrs. Man- 
ning have collaborated in a new book 
which will soon appear, entitled “George 
Seeks a Reason.”’ It is a discussion of 
the duty of church membership in a new 
and entertaining way, and is published 
at the request of the General Sunday 
School Convention in Hartford. It will 
be sold at 75 cents a copy. This book will 
be reviewed later, but we are happy to say 
now that it will reflect great credit upon 
the authors and upon the church. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of the 
Theological School at Tufts. College, re- 
turned Jan. 9 on the Mauretania from his 
Christmas visit to his daughter in London, 
Dean McCollester had a very rough home- 
ward passage, but arrived in good health. 


Mr. Henry E. Williams, of Washington, 
former moderator of the Washington 
church, with Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. 
Waggener have gone to Miami, Florida, 
for the winter. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, of whose serious 
operation we spoke a week ago, is making 
a splendid recovery, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
after two Sundays out of his pulpit, 
preached again Jan. 13, practically well, 
and Dr. George Ezra Huntley, whose 
trouble with his knee was also noted in 
these columns, is slowly getting better. 


Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill., completed seventeen years 
with his parish on Sunday, Dec. 30. One 
of the largest congregations of the year 
turned out to greet him, and the rostrum 
was banked with roses and other flowers. 
Dr. Macpherson was presented with a 
bond in memory of the occasion, and Mr. 
Stanley Tilney, president of the Illinois 
State Convention, was present to bring 
the greetings of the state. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice cabled to the 
editor Jan. 13 from Naples, Italy, about 
the death of Mrs Rice: “Appreciate cables. 
Heart collapsed following pleurisy. Otis 
present for cremation. Proceeding Eng 
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land. Will advise.’”? An Associated Press 
dispatch from Naples earlier in the week 
said that the body would probably be 
taken to Rome for cremation. Otis, of 
course, refers to Dr. Rice’s son, Rev. Otis 
R. Rice, now studying in Cambridge, 
England. 


Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, senior minister 
of the Universalist church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., has presented his resignation, to 
take effect July 1. 


California 


Long Beach.—Rev. A. H. Engelhardt, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Engelhardt was in- 
jured in an automobile accident about 
three months ago and while convalescing 
from that mishap contracted intestinal 
flu, but is now fully recovered and ready 
to resume his work. Although the church 
has been closed during that period, the 
members have been active, making prep- 
aration for a busy season. Among others 
preparation is being made for a public 
musical program and lecture at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, similar to the one which 
was held last season with an attendance 
of 3,500. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
The annual Christmas candlelight ves- 
per service was held at the church, under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, at 5.380 on Christmas Sunday. 
This was followed by the presentation of 
the beautiful pageant drawn from Henry 
van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man.” 
There were some twenty participants, 
and such elaborate costumes and such 
promptness and precision of movement 
are rarely seen. The church was decorated 
with Christmas green and the large audi- 
ence made it necessary to open the Sun- 
day school room. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Our Young People’s Union joined 
in the general young people’s meeting at 
Pittsfield in November. The Bangor 
group led the meeting. The Union re- 
cently presented a play, “Marrying 
Marian,” in the Dorothy Memorial Hall, 
and netted about $25. At the December 
meeting of the Mission Circle a large 
“hash’’? box containing many useful ar- 
ticles was packed and shipped to Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell. In response to an ap- 
peal from Miss Powell, the church school 
provided about forty gifts for the “Friend- 
ly House’? Christmas joy. These were 
selected by Mrs. Ashley A. Smith and Mrs. 
Russell M. Taylor. The Hall, Toothaker 
and Staples classes contributed for the 
expense. The annual church fair was 
held Dee. 15 in the church building, under 
the auspices of the Floral and Aid Society. 
The usual Christmas sale was conducted 
in the afternoon in the church vestry, 
and over 250 people were served at sup- 
per, with the Staples class in charge of 
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the kitchen and dining room. In the 
evening a program of music and readings 
was given in the Dorothy Memorial Hall 
under the direction of Mrs. Everett F. 
Curtis and Mrs. Winfield F. Sawyer. 
The fair netted $550. The Floral and Aid 
Society recently gave Mrs. Martha Holmes 
Luro a handsome rug, as a wedding gift, 
and also as a mark of appreciation for 
the services of three generations of her 
family in church activities. On Christmas 
Sunday Dr. Smith preached a Christmas 
sermon, there was special music by the 
choir and organist, and a violin solo by 
Harold O. Doe. At the church school 
hour a program of music and readings 
was given in the vestry by the younger 
members of the school. At Christmas the 
Clara Barton Guild gave $50 to the 
church for current expenses. At the 
same time the Hall class gave $10 to the 
church. Mrs. James Adams made a gift 
of $25 to the Mission Circle and another 
of $50 to the Floral and Aid Society at 
the time of the annual fair. 

Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. Mr. Knickerbocker has recovered 
from his illness of last summer. The 
Sunday school has a new superintendent, 
Mr. Louis A. Walker, a former Unitarian 
minister, who is also president of the 
parish trustees. A young men’s Service 
Club has been formed under the leadership 
of Mr. Wilbur Senter, which meets dur- 
ing the Sunday school hour and listens 
to addresses from various business men 
of the city. The Senior Y. P. C. U. is also 
under the leadership of Mr. Senter and is 
keeping up to the high standard of the 
past. Thirteen new members were re- 
ceived this fall. On the last Sunday of 
the year, a candlelight service was held in 
the church auditorium under the leader- 
ship of Stanley Snow. The Junior Y. P. 
C. U. and the Clara Barton Guild are 
doing excellent work under the leadership 
of Mrs. Knickerbocker, who is director of 
religious work. Both organizations have 
been working for Japan and for Miss 
Powell’s mission in North Carolina. The 
women’s society has held a successful fair 
and on the day before Christmas distrib- 
uted dinner to a number of poor families. 
The Mission Circle has attracted an un- 
usual amount of interest this fall. New 
members have been added at each meet- 
ing, three having been received at the 
January meeting. A simple luncheon is 
served by the hostess, after which the 
members engage in relief sewing until 
three o’clock when the regular meeting is 
held. They are reading this year Bruce 
Barton’s “The Book Nobody Knovws.’’ 
A new heating plant has been installed, 
and it is hoped that the organ will soon 
be remodeled. 


Massachusetts 
Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The holiday season was filled to the brim, 
with parties for all branches of the church 
school and a wonderful service on Christ- 
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mas Sunday. The choir sang the cantata, 
“The Manger Throne,” the minister 
preached on “‘The Hopes and Fears of All 
the Years,’’ and in the evening the young 
people gave the pageant, ‘“‘The Adoration 
of the Kings and Shepherds.’’ The Christ- 
mas offering for the day was nearly $1,000. 
The decorations were the best ever seen 
in the church. On Sunday, Jan. 6, the 
Young People’s Christian Union had as 
its guest and speaker, Thomas Que Har- 
rison, of New Haven, who gave an excel- 
lent address and afterwards held a con- 
ference of nearly two hours. The Protes- 
tant churches of Salem have entered into 
a great union crusade with a mass meet- 
ing to open the series. There is a fine 
spirit of co-operation among the churches. 
Among the denominations uniting are 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, French 
Evangelical, Advent, Unitarian, Congre- 
gational and Universalist. Rev. L. C. 
Nichols preached at one of the services 
and one of the services was held in our 
church. 


Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
A chicken supper was served the children 
on the evening of the Christmas tree 
party. A few needy families and shut-ins 
were remembered with groceries and fruit. 
Late returns-from the annual fair increase 
the net proceeds $65, making a total of 
$615. The Ladies’ Social Circle served 
the December supper, and the Clara 
Barton Guild are taking charge of a Birth- 
day supper coming Jan. 29. A Valentine 
Luncheon is scheduled for Feb. 14, by the 
Social Circle. The Standing Committee 
say in their annual letter to members of 
the parish: “The treasurer states that 
the past two years have been the best in 
recent years, for we have extensively re- 
paired both church and parsonage while 
meeting the usual expenses. This has 
been due in part to increased offerings at 
Easter, and in part to an increased ac- 
tivity among our auxiliaries, which have 
earned and turned into the treasury more 
money.’’ 


Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The Christmas services were pronounced 
the best in many years, both in quality 
and attendance. At the Sunday morning 
service the vested choir rendered ‘“‘The 
Adoration,’’ by Nevin, and were assisted 
by Jane Carson, violinist. Miss Corson 
is the regular violinist on the WLOE radio 
staff. The special offering for the church 
was above $50, and at the evening service 
a like sum was given for the Near Hast 
Relief. The evening service was in charge 
of Miss Beulah 8. Cone, and included a 
pageant of the ‘‘Nativity.’’ Both services 
were largely attended. On Monday eve- 
ning, the 24th, the Christmas party with 
tree for the church school was held in the 
vestry. What has now become a com- 
munity event in Saugus, the church fair, 
will be held on Feb. 21-22 in the town 
hall. With this month Mr. Stevens com- 
pletes his fifth full year as minister. The 
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little church on the corner was struck by 
lightning on July 1, causing damages to 
the extent of about $2,000. Repairs have 
been completed with many improvements, 
especially in electric lighting and new 
clock faces. Negotiations are on with the 
town of Saugus to purchase the old bury- 
ing ground held for more than 190 years 
by this church. If the plan goes through 
it will result in a very good endowment 
for the old First Parish Church. 


New Hampshire 


Winchester.—Rev. James Emery Coul- 
ter, former pastor of the Alstead-Langdon 
Universalist churches, received a call from 
the Memorial Church in this town, and 
began his pastorate Dec. 1. Since that 
date church activities have included a 
successful Christmas sale, well attended 
supper and entertainment, and the largest 
Christmas party, with more children 
present than at any time in the history 
of the church. On Christmas Sunday there 
were two services, at the morning service 
the young people’s choir under the direc- 
tion of F. A. Frost rendering a number of 
delightful selections, with a vocal solo by 
Miss Marion A. Coulter, and selections 
by both organ and violin. A candlelight 
service at 6 included a fine musical pro- 
gram in which Miss Betta Gee read the 
old English carols, which were afterward 
sung. The pastor also read the story, 
“The Man Who Missed Christmas.’’ 
The men’s club has elected a new set of 
officers, and the young people’s society 
has done the same thing, and is arranging 
to resume regular Sunday evening meet- 
ings. Mr. and Mrs. Coulter are now 
settled at the fine old colonial parsonage, 
and their daughter, Marion, now located 
at Bellows Falls, will join them later. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S 

ERARY 


Jan. 19. Boston. 
Jan. 20-23. Wayside Inn Retreat, South 
Sudbury, Mass. 


ITIN- 


Jan. 24-25. Bangor, Maine. State 
Ministers’ Meeting. 
* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The celebration of Christmas at the 
Doolittle Home began on the afternoon 
of Dec. 20, when the members of the 
family, as invited guests, attended the 
Christmas play and cantata of the Junior 
High School at High School hall. The 
following evening was the Christmas tree 
at the Universalist church, and the ladies 
of the Home, who are all members of the 
Sunday school Home Department, en- 
joyed the entertaining program arranged 
by the committee. Especially did they 
enjoy the exquisite little play, ‘‘Reverie,’’ 
given by Mrs. Kenneth Nowlan, Cifford 
W. Lane, Warren Hindenlang and Joseph 
Watrous, with sixteen members of the 
Sunday school in the supporting cast. 
The reversible Christmas tree was a novel- 
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ty, one side adorned with glittering tinsel 
and the other trimmed with strings of 
popcorn and cranberries as was done in 
years gone by. 

Saturday evening the rooms at the Home 
were decorated and the next day a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree was set up and 
trimmed with gay ornaments and many 
colored lights, and Monday evening the 
presents were given out. There was an 
abundance of gifts and every member of 
the Home received a dozen or more. The 
Universalist Mission Circle of North 
Attleboro gave the greater part of these 
gifts, as they have done in other years. 

Christmas day the usual turkey dinner 
was served and that evening a good 
time was enjoyed. 

Wednesday evening Rev. John Brush 
and a club of twenty-five or more young 
people from the Universalist church of 
Norwood came over and brought gifts 
for the Home and individual members, 
and also put on a splendid entertainment. 
The chief attraction was “the kitchen 
orchestra,’”’ with Mr. Brush as the energetic 
conductor and wonderful music was 
rendered such as was never heard before 
on sea or land. ‘There was a pretty 
Christmas play, “Mixed Baskets,’’ vocal 
solos, violin duets, automatic harmonica 
selections and several readings, as well 
as singing of Christmas carols by the 
whole company and the visitors enjoyed 
the evening as much as the residents of 
the Home. Refreshments were served and 
a social time enjoyed after the entertain- 
ment.—Foxboro Reporier. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


The January meeting of the Rhode 
Island Universalist ministers was held 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, with Rev. 
and Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood from Woon- 
socket, Rev. and Mrs. E. Morgan Pease, 
East Providence, Rev. and Mrs. Clinton 
K. Davies, Providence, Rev. Wm. Cou- 
den, Providence, Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Pennoyer, Rev. Julian 8. Cutler and 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket, Mrs. Lucy D. S. Cushman, of 
Providence, Rev. Arthur M. Soule of 
Harrisville, the president of the Conven- 
tion, and Rev. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining, 
the host and hostess of the occasion, in 
attendance. 

A supper was served in the Hood 
Room by the ladies of the church,’ after 
which the company adjourned to the 
Presbery Room for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Following the usual order, instead of a 
paper a report on the recent sessions of 
the Superintendents’ Council at Rochester 
was made by the president of the Conven- 
tion, Rev. Arthur M. Soule. The major 
portion of the evening was enjoyed in an 
informal social manner. Brief remarks 
were made by various members of the 
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party expressing the good will of all for 
Mr. and Mrs. Leining and regrets at los- 
ing them from the state. The last speaker 
was Rev. Julian S. Cutler, who voiced 
the good will of the ministers and their 
wives, and the sentiments of the people 
generally toward Mr. and Mrs. Leining. 
He told of the appreciation of the loyal, 
devoted, constructive work done for the 
Church of the Mediator and for the cause 
of Universalism in the state by Mr. Lein- 
ing, and expressed the hope that his la- 
bors in his new office would be abundantly 
crowned with success. Mr. Cutler referred 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leining as friends of 
“pure gold,’’ and in concluding presented 
them with a casket of gold coins in token 
of the regard and esteem of the Rhode 
Island ministers. 

Turning the meeting into a farewell to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leining was a complete 
surprise to them. 

* 1 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
- (Continued from page 66) 
by Mr. Attwood. Dr. Charles Conklin 
was also on the committee but was unable 
to attend. ; 

Rev. John Brush presided. Rev. Flint 
M. Bissell read the minutes and conducted 
the devotional exercises, during which he 
quoted from memory Longfellow’s poem, 
Azrael. Before the devotional meeting 
Dr. van Schaick announced the sudden 
and unexpected death of Mrs. Rice in 
Naples, Italy, and paid a tribute to her 
memory. He then read the following brief 
statement about Dr. Coons: 

“Dr. Coons called me up on the tele- 
phone about twenty minutes before ten. 
He said in substance this: ‘You are going 
up to the Ministers’ Meeting this morning, 
are you not?’ I said yes. He said: ‘We 
sort of look upon you and Mrs. van Schaick 
as a kind of host and hostess for the meet- 
ing, and therefore I am asking you to 
take this message to those who are there. 
I feel that my relations with them all 
are such that they ought to know what I 
am going through. In a few minutes I am 
to undergo a serious operation. I have 
seen the X-ray plates and it is a perfectly 
clear case. There is no use of fooling 
with the matter any longer. I have made 
up my mind to go over the top and have 
the right thing done. Please tell the men 
not to have it on their minds to send me 
any flowers and not to take the trouble to 
come to the hospital to see me, for at 
present it would be impossible to see any- 
body. The Newtonville church sent me 
a lovely bunch of flowers yesterday, and 
so I am well provided for in that way. 
Tell them that their good wishes and 
their prayers are the only things that I 
want or need. I feel perfectly confident 
of their love and sympathy and I know 
they are all with me.’ I asked him how 
soon the operation was coming and he 
said: ‘Now, in a very few moments. We 
have had our orders to get ready.’ To the 


best of my ability I expressed the thing 
that I know is in the hearts of all the men 
and women here and what I found to be 
in the minds and hearts of the people to 
whom I preached for him yesterday at 
Peabody and Marblehead, and what I said 
to him I know I said for all: ‘The Lord 
bless you and keep you. We are with you 
every minute.’ ”’ 

After this statement Mr. Brush called 
upon Dr. Marshall, who offered a moving 
and uplifting prayer. Miss MacDonald 
took Mrs. van Schaick’s place at the 
piano. Others present were Messrs. Ford, 
Cardall, Haynes, Rose, Peters, Hadley, 
Paige (John), Milburn, Torsleff, Leighton, 
Merrick, Raspe, Kapp, Hersey, Rev. 
Hazel Kirk, Rey. S. Laurine Freeman, 
Mrs. Blackford, Mrs. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Page, a friend of Dr. Fleischer. 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


May the readers of the Leader be re- 
minded of the proposed “Clayton Me- 
morial Church?’’ : 

It is interesting to know that long years 
ago a little girl was impressed with a visit 
of an old man to her father’s home at 
Aurora, Indiana. And now as she reads 
my appeal in the Christian Leader, she 
recalls the name of that old gentleman as 
Rev. D. B. Clayton, and sends a dollar to 
start the fund to build a memorial to his 
name. 

That little girl was Miss Lucy Stead- 
man, now Mrs. Lucy Hurst, and with 
that dollar she sent the following message: 
“We need that Clayton Memorial to 
give the bread of life to many hungry 
souls, who are hungering and thirsting 
for a liberal faith.’’ 

The dollar is deposited in the bank, 
but the management informs me that we 
must have a balance of $100 to our credit 
before they will issue a certificate and 
make our Clayton Memorial an interest- 
bearing fund. 

I never in my life saw a check for just 
$99, but why not see it now? Will some 
one, some faithful missionary soul, send 
me a check for $99, write on that check 
“For Clayton Memorial,’? and our fund 
will start growing at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum. 

Many years ago something entered and 
stirred the soul of Thomas Potter, en- 
kindling therein a living, burning, un- 
conquerable faith. The kind of faith that 
thrilled the life of St. Paul, immortalized 
the names of all great reformers and 
made sweet and glorious the dying of our 
Lord upon the cross. The faith that 
moves mountains, and builds churches, 
and inspired Thomas Potter to say: “God 
will send me a preacher,’’ and God sent 
him a preacher. 

Now that same something enters the 
souls of others, inspiring, thrilling, en- 
kindling hope, and painting visions of a 
beautiful little church like the one Dr. 
Bishop built at Garland, Ala. Yes, I 
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want that house duplicated, and am call- 
ing on missionary souls wherever they be 
to help me build this church, and let me 
be its pastor until it shall please God to 
send a preacher to take charge when I 
am called up higher. 

Yours in faith, hope and charity, 

A.G. Strain. 
Brewton, Ala. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 


At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 

The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 
portance, who speak with authority in their several 
fields, and whom we are highly privileged to be able 
to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
possible attendance. 

Jan. 28, Dr. James W. Vallentyne, subjéct to be 
announced. : 

Feb. 4, Speaker to be announced. 

Feb. 11, Union Meeting. 

Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, “Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” 

As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 


Flint M. Bissell, Secretary. 
a 3 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, on Monday, Jan. 28, 1929, at 12.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. William A. Haney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons, 
Inc. 


The annual meeting of the corporation of the above 
named Home will take place at the Home in Fox- 
borough, Mass., Wednesday, Jan. 23, 1929, at 
1.30 p. m. Reports will be heard from the presi- 
dent, treasurer, and clerk. Officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year, including the Board of Trus- 
tees. Members who have paid $1.00, donors of sus- 
taining membership fees of $10, holders of life mem- 
berships, are voters. Others who are interested are 
invited to attend. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 

First Universalist Church, Highland Ave., Som- 
erville, Jan. 24, 1929. 

Morning session, 10.30, the state president pre- 
siding. Devotional service, Rev. Isabella S. Mac- 
duff. Welcome, president of Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Walter E. Farnum. Response, Fifth District vice- 
president, Mrs. W. E. Cooke. Questionnaire, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Frank A. Dewick (please bring 
questions). Solo, “Ave Maria’? (Schubert), Miss 
Edna Holdsworthy. “From Mesa to Pueblo,” 
Miss Mabel F. Knight (Ta-de-win). (First time 
given in New England.) Violin solo, Dr. M. M. 
Sherman. 

Good fellowship luncheon at 12.30, served by the 
ladies of the Mission Circle, 50 cents each. Please 
notify Mrs. Walter E. Farnum, 11 Atkins Place, 
Medford Hillside, phone Mystie 3042-J, by Jan. 22. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Prayer, Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D. “The Need of a Friendly World,” 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, N. H. Roll Call. 
Solo, “Sing, Smile, Slumber” (Gounod), Miss Holds- 
worthy. ‘Two Masters,’’ a short drama, with the 
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following east: The Mother, Mrs. George E. Hunt- 
ley; the Daughter, a society woman, Mrs. Crawford 
O. Smith; the Young Daughter of a Missionary 
Friend, Mrs. Wallace W. Rose; Three College Girls, 
Misses Alice Enbom, Myrtle Belyea, Erna Pilz: 
the President of the Culture Club, Rev. Isabella S. 
Macduff; a Much Traveled Guest, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk. Solo, “I’ll Go Where You Want Me to Go,” 
Miss Holdsworthy. 

To reach the church take subway ear at Park St. 
or Haymarket for Lechmere Station, changing for 
a Highland Ave. car, leaving at Trull Lane, or take 
bus for Davis Sq. changing for Highland Ave. car. 


Obituary 
Grace F. White 


Grace F. White of Boston, Mass., died at the 
home of her cousin, Mrs. F. W. Mansur, Groton, on 
Jan. 7. Miss White was taken ill after the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention in North Attle- 
boro in May, 1928, and although she made a partial 
recovery was never strong again. On Jan. 5 she was 
taken acutely ill with what was believed at first to 
be an attack of pneumonia, but which proved to be 
serious heart trouble. With her at Groton was her 
life-long friend, Miss Alice Farrar, who had lived 
with her for a number of years. 

Funeral services were held at Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mass., Thursday, Jan. 10, conducted by 
Dr. Charles Conklin, of Canton, Mass., her former 
pastor, and Rey. Crawford O. Smith, pastor of the 
church. 

Grace F. White was born in Newton Center, 
Mass., May 30, 1853, the daughter of Charles Henry 
White and Maria Manning White. She was a life- 
long Universalist. In the old Shawmut Universalist 
Church, Boston, she was the teacher of an influential 
Bible class. In the Beacon Church, Brookline, she 
had a class of young women, was an active member 
of the Lend-a-Hand Society, the Mission Circle and 
of the Board of Trustees. She took an interest in 
denominational matters outside of the local parish 
for many years, worked in the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts and 
from 1921 to 1925 was the state president. 

From 1881 to 1916 she was employed by the 
Universalist Publishing House, at one time was 
editor of Onward, was a compiler of “Praise and 
Thanks,” the Y. P. C. U. song book, and was a con- 
tributor to the Universalist Leader, carrying on a 
page for worship, and contributing original selec- 
tions both of prose and poetry. In more recent years 
she conducted for some months the department of 
the paper called ‘“‘Our Prayers Together.” 

The death of her sister Irene, who made her home 
with her, occurred two years ago last May, and was 
a great blow to her. She gave this sister very beau- 
tiful care. She had two brothers. Henry studied 
for the Universalist ministry at Tufts College and 
was licensed to preach. He was taken ill in his last 
year at the divinity school, while acting pastor at 
Rockport, Mass., and died a year later, in 1889. 
Fred died after the Everyday Church moved to 
Brookline. 

Dr. Conklin, who knew Miss White for many 
years, said of her: “She was a true Universalist of 
the mystical type and of the same order of mind and 
heart as Lucretia Mott. She was deeply spiritual 
and also had a fine sense of humor that made her 
Piety agreeable to those around her. She had a 
clear mind and a strong will and everybody respected 
her for her character. She always used the phrase, 
Put first things first. That, in fact was the motto 
of her life.” 


New Church Music ““isis'si"Peisce’” 


composer of 
“THE EAST IS GOD’S,” Etc. 


A valuable contribution to the modern service. At any 
music dealer’s or from the Publishers, 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER COMPANY 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


* 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


oe GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
% 41 Bromfield St., Boston é 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheols 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scheel 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


| = | 


Crackling 


A darky was making an appeal to a 
gentleman for a donation. The gentle- 
man, knowing him somewhat, said: ‘“Why, 
Sam, you don’t mean to tell me you’ve 
taken up begging?’’ 

Sam: “Yessah, boss; Ah ain’t got no 
other way to get along.”’ 

“Why you told me once that you had a 
business.”’ 

“Yessah, Ah did have a business— 
a one-hand laundry, but Ah done lost my 
business.”’ 

“How did you come to lose it, Sam?”’ 

“Well, suh, de way it was, she just up 
an’ divo’ced me.’’—Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

“That’s what I call tough luck.”’ 

“What’s that?’’ 

“T’ve got a check for forty dollars, and 
the only man in town that can identify me 
is the one I owe fifty.’”’-—Widow. 

* * 

Motorist: ‘“‘What is the speed law here, 
please?”’ 

Villager: “‘Got none. You fellers can’t 
get through here any too fast for us.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Nothing seems to be quite so much 
needed in this country as the spread of in- 
telligence among the “‘intelligentsia.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Ujhelyi, Ohio State Star, is Pronounced 
Fit.— Head-line. Well, we felt sure there 
must be some way to pronounce him.— 
Nashviile Banner. 

* * 

We can remember ’way back when a 
sensational novel was one that was 
sprinkled with asterisks.— New York Eve- 
ning Post. , 

* * 

Prof: “In which of his battles was 
Alexander the Great killed?” 

Frosh: “I think it was his last.’’—Lyre. 

* * 

What the great American home needs 
right now is a can-opener a woman can 
operate.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

* cs 

He was taken to Cohasset Hospital 
where physicians said they are hopeful 
he will eventually live-—Hachange. 

* * 

Hymn 454, ‘““O Master, Let Me Walk 
with Miss Marcia Brandt.’’—Church pro- 
gram in Syracuse, New York. 

* * 

Sometimes it is hard to distinguish by 
results between a careless friend and a 
careful enemy.—Hxchange. 

* * 

The clean-up week is a fire preventative 
measure as well as a health preventative.— 
Bryan (Tex.) paper. 

* 


For Sale.—Combination cook stove and 
baby buggy.—Titusville (Pa.) paper. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


In this delightful volume, the reader will find reminders of Ik Marvel’s Reveries 
of a Bachelor, of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book and Thoreau’s Journals. But Dr. 
van Schaick has an originality and a style all his own, and in addition is a keen observer 
and an intelligent interpreter of both nature and humanity. 

Zion’s Herald. 


COMMENTS OF READERS 


From Maine: “There is much more than nature in it. 
philosophy and what I believe is the right outlook on life salts and seasons it all. 
just the kind of book I’d love to have written.’’ 


The charm of a mellow 
It’s 


From Ohio: ‘It makes one see things and hear things, and above all see andjhear the 
good God who made man and birds and beasts.”’ 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. ° 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.’”’” (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street ne 33 33 33 Boston, Mass. 


